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speech at Kansas City was a bitter disappoint- 

ment to us. The World Court in itself is not a 
matter of very great moment. American adherence 
to,it would not necessarily make any fundamental 
change in international rela- 
tions. But the World Court 
stood for the one last ditch that 
separated the United States 
from complete isolation from 
every organized effort toward 
maintaining peace. And now 
President Coolidge has sur- 
rendered it to the wolves of the 
Senate without even the sem- 
blance of a fight, without even 
an expression of regret. He has completed the circle 
of retreat which began when he first praised to the 
skies the League of Nations in 1919, then weakened 
on the League, then repudiated it, then championed 
the Court, then weakened on that, and finally, with- 
out even the excuse of serious political pressure, 
deserted the latter because of an entirely insignifi- 
cant Senate reservation muddle. And the conviction 
is slowly but inevitably growing on us that the 


Pores: COOLIDGE’S Armistice Day 





President doesn’t care and never has cared a rap 
about the League, the Court, or anything else that 
might lead him into the championing of a momen- 
tarily unpopular, cause. Political expediency, and 
that of the most opportunist kind, seems to dictate 
his every move at present. The legend of the strong, 
silent man gives way to a less pleasing picture. 
One curious point about the Armistice Day 
speech is that it was entirely uncalled for. If, as 
some of the President’s apologists seem to think, it 
was inspired by the hope of forcing all the other 
member nations of the World Court to answer the 
State Department note of last spring on reserva- 
tions, it was and will be a failure. Those nations 
have honestly and diligently tried with the best of 
good will so to interpret our Senate reservations that 
we may be given “most favored nation” treatment. 
Did we ask more? Apparently, yes. We asked a 
veto over the submission of any question whatever 
to the Court for an advisory opinion. We refused to 
play as an equal— only as a pampered pet who 
took no risks, but wanted all the benefits. Of the six 
nations which originally accepted our position four 
have now withdrawn their acceptance, and the 
United States stands in the glorious position of 
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making an international gesture which is applauded 
by just two minor nations. That is the position the 
President is satisfied with and is willing to let stand. 
It would be tragic if it were not so pathetic, 

Now that the President has let the Court issue go 
by default, the Republican party stands shorn of the 
last shred of idealism in the international or, for 
that matter, in the domestic field. Many of its 
stanchest adherents still cling to the vision of the 
United States as a helpful factor in a distressed 
world, but the party as now officered might well 
adopt a paraphrase of * ‘Deutschland iiber alles” for 
its motto. Perhaps if the helm is taken by stronger 
hands in 1928, and certainly it needs leadership 
badly, Republicans who value some things more 
than dollars and cents can still stick by the party 
and hold up their heads. 


Russia Goes North 


[° the United States had diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia, no doubt this Government 
would even now be protesting against the occupa- 
tion of Wrangel Island by a Russian expedition from 
Siberia. The American claim, 
on its face, seems at least equal 
to the Russian. Although Vice 
Admiral Wrangel of the Russian 
navy sighted the island from an 
ice floe more than a century ago, 
he never set foot thereon, and 
remained so ignorant of its ex- 
tent that he considered it the 
missing polar continent. Ill-fated 
Captain Long of the United 
States Navy reduced this Arctic waste to its true 
proportions on the map by sailing around it in 1867, 
and in 1881 Hooper, also of the Navy, landed and 
took possession for the United States. A recent at- 
tempt by explorers from Alaska to raise reindeer 
on Wrangel met with failure. 

Wrangel Island is seventy-five miles long and 
twenty wide, lying a hundred miles north of the 
Siberian coast in longitude 178° west and latitude 
71° 32’ north. Geographically, it is in the Russian 
orbit, and perhaps the American failure to establish 
continuous occupation invalidates all past efforts. 
But Wrangel is excellently situated for use as an air 
base in navigating the top of the planet, a possibility 
so economical of distance as to command the at- 
tention of all forward-looking nations. The short 
route between many of Europe’s greatest cities lies 
over polar seas. Russia’s determination to occupy it 
is therefore of importance, although quite possibly 
the attempt will be a failure as the difficulties of 
climate and navigation are extreme. In the mean- 
time, since the United States has no channel of 
approach to the Russian Government, the State 
Department can do nothing but sit by and watch 





Russia’s endeavor to win a territory which Ameri- 
cans of vision tried to secure for this country by 
stern privations and great daring. 


The Federal Council’s Opportunity 


EVEN years of prohibition were brought to 

judgment in the recent elections. One thing is 
certain. There is grave unsettlement in the minds of 
the people. Five States voted their doubts and 
questions, and prohibition comes into the open as a 
major perplexity. Thousands of persons have been 
made earnest and anxious. The larger question 
with many of them is not the dry law nor yet 
its enforcement, but rather something underlying 
every disputed law — the spirit of social discontent 
in the nation. We are sensitive and quickly troubled 
about contentions that breed ill feeling. Peaceable 
agreement on all vital questions is far more im- 
portant than the question of wet or dry. 

What can help the situation? The best effort thus 
far made to get at the truth of prohibition was the 
report of the Federal Council of Churches, pub- 
lished more than a year ago. It was dispassionate, 


scientific, and unwavering in its deductions accord- - 


ing to facts, which were by no means in full praise of 
the law and its enforcement. The authority of the 
Federal Council is representative and unimpeach- 
able. It is impressive with millions of church folk 
all over the land. We commend to this great body 
that its investigations of the law be made con- 
tinuous, and that this be one of its major operations, 
for there is no greater task before America. Indeed, 
only such a disinterested agency of public service 
can be trusted in a time of strife and special plead- 
ing. Here is the Federal Council’s opportunity. 


Paining the Public Eye 


UR clever contemporary, the New Yorker, can 
consider itself made now that it has become 
defendant in a $500,000 suit for libel brought by 
the architect of the Delmonico Building. The New 
Yorker thought this edifice something of a blot on 
the fair — so to speak — face of the great city, and 
said so in words which galled the designer’s pride. 
Also, the latter professes to have lost sundry com- 
missions as a result. 

Without attempting to pass judgment on this 
particular case, we hope the magazine escapes se- 
rious loss. Architecture, the most public of all the 
arts, too long has escaped valid criticism from those 
who must suffer from its errors. A bad book need 
not be read; but the worse a building is, the more 
conspicuous it becomes. A thoroughly civilized city 
would bring building plans under competent review 
by authority, just as real-estate plots are now visaed 
by planning boards in many cities. Such building 
regulations as now exist are drawn merely with an 
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eye to safety and sanitation; we think beauty has 
an equal claim for consideration in any complete 
building code. Failing that, the only defense the 
public has against the erection of expensive eyesores 
is ridicule by the press. Yet, curiously enough, the 
press, while maintaining critics who fight for high 
standards in literature, the drama, music, and even 
painting, leaves architecture pretty much aione. 
Perhaps this is because architecture is no sooner 
realized than it ceases to be altogether an art and 
becomes, in addition, a vested interest. 

Whether the tower of the Delmonico Building 
“has the grace of an overgrown elevator,” as the 
New Yorker said, must now be left to a jury which, 
unless it proves to be the super-jury of the age, 
knows nothing about grace and cares less. But we 
trust the New Yorker will not suffer overmuch in 
pocket for bringing Delmonico tower into print, 
and that other publications will not be deterred by 
this action from smiting ugliness wherever it aspires 
to permanence in brick and stone. 


A Bad Plan by a Good Body 


HE plan of the National Grange for financing 

export surpluses of agricultural products resur- 
rects the export bounty by another name. Under 
this plan exporters would receive government 
debentures good only in paying import duties. 
Whoever shipped wheat, corn, lard, or cotton would 
receive a debenture for part of the shipment’s value, 
and could use it to meet customs dues, or sell it. 

In effect, if not in name, such debentures would 
represent export duties which are flatly against the 
Constitution. It is extremely doubtful if this legal 
barrier can be evaded by any feat of juridical word- 
splitting. But if the proposed act of Congress should 
be held valid, there would still remain economic and 
financial dangers.. If the arrangement benefited 
farmers materially, volume of production would 
probably increase. In this connection it is well to 
remember that, given sufficient incentive, the 
normal export surplus in practically all important 
crops can be tremendously increased. Moreover, 
some consideration ought to be given the fact that 
the issue of securities receivable for customs is, in 
effect, an inflation of currency. 

The conservatism and idealism of the Grange are 
thoroughly established. It has never accepted the 
McNary-Haugen bill, but this substitute is little 
improvement. Both proposals contemplate forcing 
the price level for agricultural products to a parity 
with the nonagricultural price level by the use of 
government credit in financing export surpluses, 
yet 1t is axiomatic that the most dangerous field for 
economic experimenting is precisely that of foreign 
trade. This country ought to exhaust all domestic 
methods of bettering the position of agriculture 
before giving bounties at our ports.’ Lowering 


freight rates on farm products might give partial 
relief, and would placate many farmers who merely 
want something done and don’t care what. In 
general, we think that all legislation which aims to 
finance agricultural export surpluses will bring 
confusion, and that eventually farmers will be 
forced, by the inescapable logic of their situation, 
into the position of advocating lower tariffs on 
manufactured goods. 


. Dangerous, but Vital 


IR HUGH TRENCHARD, Air Marshal of 

Great Britain, is quoted by the dependable 
Professor Baker of London University as urging 
that airplanes be abolished for all practical purposes 
whatsoever, for peace as well as 
war, on the ground that the 
evil wrought is “incomparably 
greater” than the possible bene- 
fits. That would, indeed, be a 
jolly, simple solution of the 
problem of air defense for the 
hitherto tight little island. In- 
deed, ever since Great Britain 
secured control of the seas, she 
has been content to let well 
enough alone. Britannia was safer when guarded by 
her hearts of oak behind oak planks than she has 
ever been since. The ironclad, the torpedo, the 
submarine, the airplane—each of these has put 
Britain under the necessity of developing new 
defenses against them. We frequently read of some 
fearful engine of war which the British have kept 
hidden and out of use; a sensible procedure since 
change of any sort is more apt to reduce than to 
increase British security. 

For this very reason — and others as well — not 
the slightest heed will be paid this naive British 
suggestion. This civilization of ours is thrifty of 
time and prodigal of life. In order that Parisians 
can travel to New York at 200 miles an hour in 1950, 
a considerable number of bright young men will go 
West suddenly between that time and this. Their 





lives will be sacrificed to Progress, a deity as insati- 


able as Moloch, — see statistics on motor deaths, — 
but the victims themselves will think less of sacrifice 
than of the thrills incident to doing something novel, 
exciting, intense. Western civilization proceeds on 
the basis of trial and error, serenely confident that 
benefits will result from every phase .of man’s 
growing control over time, space, and the elements. , 
This may be an illusion; actually, aviation may pro- 
duce more damage in war than benefits in peace; 
nevertheless, the trials will continue to the end of the 
chapter —as long, at least, as energy and resources 
hold out. No philosophical Englishman can induce 
this envious, aspiring world to close the air to travel. 
Come weal, come woe, the atmosphere is going to be 
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used for more than breathing purposes until man 
loses his nerve entirely. ~ 


A Break and Its Silver Lining 


HE severance of all athletic relationships be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton, although ac- 
companied during the past two weeks with many a 
bitter innuendo, may well mark a useful milestone 
in the progress of football, the game which caused 
all the trouble. For at the bottom of the break lie 
two important principles, new in the athletic man- 
agement of universities, which the Harvard author- 
ities had courage enough to advance and stand firm 
on. The first is the shortening of the football sche- 
dule; the second, abolition of a series of practically 
fixed games, each one of which was turning year by 
year into more of a Roman holiday, and the con- 
centration of interest on a single final game. Both 
principles were based solely on the welfare of the 
players and undergraduates, more and more of whose 
energies and enthusiasms have been expended in the 
feverish excitement attending, not one football game, 
but practically every game on the schedule. 
That Princeton should have felt injured as the 
_ result of these policies, which left her future schedule 
with Harvard uncertain, is unfortunate; but the 
manner and extent of the break were of her own 
choosing. A Harvard Lampoon editorial and mur- 
murs of dirty football hardly entered into the situa- 
tion except as the former furnished a convenient 
casus belli for the Princeton authorities. The breach 
was inevitable as long as Princeton insisted on 
being recognized as of equal importance with Yale, 
nor can it be healed as long as this attitude pre- 
vails. However, the merits of the controversy are 
of small import compared with the value in forcing 
a new appraisal of the game of football judged from 
the point of view of the undergraduate, not the 
graduate who measures his college’s prestige by the 
success of its football team. 


Revelry 
R. SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS’ new novel, 


“Revelry,” is sufficiently innocent of literary 
pretensions or merits to escape the captious atten- 
tions of book reviewers in this weekly journal of 
free opinion, but its political implications are im- 
portant enough to warrant serious editorial con- 
sideration. Under the thinnest, most transparent 
of disguises, the scandals and the shames of the 
Harding Administration are detailed with a brutal 
frankness rare even among novelists. President 
Harding, under the pseudonym of “Willis Mark- 
ham,” is described as a good, easy man who loves 
his friends, his poker game, and his whiskey; es- 
sentially vulgar and essentially honest, he believes 
the best of everyone and gives his confidence to any 


plausible and helpful rascal. He is surrounded by a 
group of shabby knaves who exploit their oppor- 
tunities, their powers, and their benefactor. The 
only worthy sentiment in their perverted and 
degraded minds is a human affection for the 
President, but this sentiment does not in the least 
hinder their trafficking in his good name and using 
him as their shield and buckler. 

Vaguely, the book follows the established history 
of the “Ohio gang.” It is easy enough to identify 
Jesse Smith, “Ned” McLean, Daugherty, Fall, 
Forbes, and the rest. At times the parallel is exact 
and accurate— only the names are changed. At 
other times the author seems to have deserted fact 
and to have invented fiction, thereby weakening the 
satiric effect of his book as a political document 
without in any way improving it as a novel. There 
was genuine dirt enough, heaven knows, in Wash- 
ington during the consulship of Harding without 
dragging in imaginary dirt which serves only to 
weaken the truth and effectiveness of the story. 

In “Revelry” the nets close slowly around the 
band of conspirators. Senator Welling, a compound 
of Senators Walsh and Wheeler, discovers enough 
villainy to destroy all the members of the gang and 
incidentally to threaten the impeachment of the 
President for actions which he has committed 
without any dishonest intent, but which incriminate 
him personally. By mistake the disillusioned man 
takes poison, but on discovering his error, he is 
content to escape in this way the results of his own 


folly. To him, dying, 


came, too, the Vice-President, so soon to be Presi- 
dent, who looked inscrutably at the dying man out 
of his fishy eyes and assured him that the Markham 
policies would be faithfully adhered to. Vice-Presi- 
dent Elliot did not know what the Markham poli- 
cies were. Nor did Markham. Nor any one else. 
But it made a hit when sent out over the news 
association wires. 


The book ends with the saying: * 


Friendship in politics undermines more principles 
than fraud, and gratitude is a worse poison than 


graft. 


There is enough truth in this novel to make any 
American sick and sorry. There is nothing in it to 
make anyone proud of Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
The opportunity remains for a history of the 
Harding Administration in which men shall be 
called by their right names and the historian shall 
stick closely to facts. To escape libel suits by chang- 
ing names and adopting a fictional form is perhaps 
permissible. But where a novelist maintains so 
close an analogy to notorious facts, he should adhere 
to facts and not blacken the living or the dead with 
additional and imaginary crimes. The book will 
have a success of scandal; it will shock and grieve 
the devout; it will do little good. 
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America to Roumania’s Queen 


Roumania has been signed by sixty eminent 
Americans and will be presented to Queen Marie 
before her departure for home. For seven years there has 
been a growing sentiment in this country on the part of 
people sympathetic with their suffering religious and ra- 
cial kinsmen in that unhappy country, and the petition 
which appears on the following page is the practical 
expression of the consensus about the grave injustice. 
About four million people compose the minorities 
living in Transylvania under Roumanian rule. Racially 
they are Saxons, Magyars, and Jews. In religion they are 
Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Unitarians. The petition recites their distress 
“under the practice of discrimination.”’ While stating 
that their situation is better than it has been, it says 
that “‘much remains to be done,” and the Queen, if she 
will exert her very great influence, can accomplish much. 
Invitation is given to the public to sign the petition, 
and Tue INDEPENDENT has undertaken to distribute 
printed forms and to furnish prompt information to all 
persons who wish to join in this great service. 


A N impressive petition in behalf of the minorities in 


NOTABLE confirmation of the conditions has come 
within the week from a leading American church- 
man, Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, who has just returned 
from a visit to Roumania. He speaks for his own people, 
but his witness is true of all the rest. ‘‘ Conditions for the 
Baptists in Roumania,” he says, “are as bad as they can 
be, and I have been asked to stress that. They have a 
worse position than the Unitarians and the Jews. Prom- 
ises have been made without number, and no improve- 
ment has taken place. I would ten times rather have 
Soviet Russia for the treatment of nonconformists.” 
Several commissions which have gone into Roumania 
in the past seven years — in Ig1g, 1922, and 1924 — 
have reported even more specifically of the persistent 
wrongs, especially the commission of 1924 composed of 
Dr. Louis ~. Cornish, Dr. Sylvester Beach, and Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, representing the American Com- 
mittee on the Rights of Religious Minorities. Their 
report, compiled by Dr. Cornish, published as “Reli- 
gious Minorities in Transylvania,” has been widely read 
and commended for its accuracy and restraint. The 
American Committee which sent the commission is 
composed of fifty persons, including Chief Justice Taft, 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, and Judge Julian W. Mack. 
The petition to Queen Marie has among its signatories 
Roland W. Boyden, former member of the Reparations 
Commission; President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown; Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman; Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop 
of Boston; Edwin S. Webster, president of Stone & 
Webster; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and many other per- 
sons of national prominence. All these speak not only 
in behalf of the thirty millions of related church people 
in the United States, but in the interest of international 
peace and Roumania’s internal well-being. The peti- 
tion is not concerned with a desire to foment trouble; 
it is deliberately planned to assist those Roumanian 


statesmen who are endeavoring to show to the world 
that outside of Roumania there are thousands of people 
who care. 

Dr. Cornish reports a conversation with Hon. Ion G. 
Duca, Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the 
effect that the racial minorities — one fourth of the 
country’s population — in their present discontent are 
ready to rebel. If Roumania were attacked, says M. 
Duca, they would join the enemy. Without their loyalty, 
he concludes, Roumania cannot continue as she is today. 
The Foreign Minister asks the help of the commission. 
James G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, an accredited American authority, says that 
“unjust and discriminatory treatment of minority 
groups within a state may lead to separate or revolu- 
tionary movements on the part of these groups.” The 
good will and fairness of their Governments will deter- 
mine, he adds, the successful working out of the whole 
minority problem. Of Roumania in particular, he warns 
that there is real danger on account of the reported 
“violence and corruption of the Roumanian officials.” A 
prominent official of one of the minorities has written 
within a few weeks to America as follows: “‘The pressure 
of the world’s public opinion has worked many changes 
in the situation, though we are not in full exercise of all 
our rights. In order that we should reach the position 
which is due us as a minority, there is need, besides our 
struggle here, that impartial and unbiased factors in other 
lands shall give their study to our life.” This opinion, 
we believe, expressed the view held by all the minorities. 


Cy. of the objects of Queen Marie’s visit to the 
United States is the floating of a loan for Rouma- 
nia. American bankers have been informed that the 
Trianon Treaty, under which the minorities are supposed 
to be governed, is not honored as it should be. They are 
requested to inquire about it because of its fundamental 


importance in connection with thestability of thecountry. 


Roumania pledged full liberty, security of property, 
equity before the law, the full use of minority languages, 
especially in the courts, the preservation of endowment 
lands inviolate for the churches, colleges, and schools, and 
state aid to the churches. All these obligations have been 
flagrantly violated, with the single exception of aid to 
the churches, which continues greatly reduced. The 
record of violence against the person, of confiscation of 
property, of tyranny and intimidation, has been de- 
scribed in meticulous detail and corroborated. While 
these grosser forms of misgovernment have been less- 
ened, the inward evil.of religious and racial repression 
and persecution continues as a grave wrong to good 
people and a menace to the peace of the Balkans and 
the world. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have gone 
to these peoples from America to keep them alive and 
their schools and churches going. Now America speaks 
through the mouths of many of her leading citizens, and 
calls upon all who will give their names to the petition. 
To be well done it must be done quickly, for the Queen 
will leave these shores for Roumania December 11. 
Write us today. 
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THE PETITION 


To the Queen of Roumania: 
Wy * present to Your Majesty our respectful salutations, and as citizens of the 
United States we welcome you to our country as an honored guest. 


W E take advantage of your presence here to petition Your Majesty to give 
your distinguished personal consideration to those religious minorities 
in Roumania suffering under the practice of discriminations: Baptists, Jews, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Unitarians and Roman Catholics. We know that 
hopeful progress has already been made by the Roumanian Government toward 
a solution of this problem. We rejoice that the condition of these minorities 
has been bettered, but much remains to be done, and it is our conviction that 
if your royal influence could be further exerted on their behalf their present 


condition would be vastly improved. 


WY E hope that Your Majesty may continue to enjoy your visit, and wish you 
Godspeed upon your homeward journey. 








1 HAROLD S. BOARDMAN, President, University of Maine. 

EVANGELINE Bootu, Commander, Salvation Army in U.S. 

ROLAND W. BoyDEN, Aitorney, Ropes, Gray, Boyden & 
Perkins, Boston. 

Mrs. H. ADDINGTON Bruce, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

WALTER S. BucKLin, President, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston. 

SaMUEL P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. 

Ricuarp C. Casot, Professor of Social Ethics, Harvard. 

S. PARKES CADMAN, President, Federal Council of Churches. 

Henry S. Corrin, President, Union Theological Seminary, 
x. F.C 

Apa Comstock, President, Radcliffe College, Cambridge. 

Louis C. CornisH, Clergyman, Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent of American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

RICHARD E. DANIELSON, Editor, The Independent, Boston. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, Editor, The Christian Register, 
Boston. 

RALPH EARLE, President, Worcester Polytechnic. 

T. J. Fatvey, Massachusetts Surety & Bonding Co., 
Boston. 

WILLIAM H. P. Faunce, President, Brown University. 

JeremiAH D. M. Forp, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard. 

Harry Emerson Fospick, Clergyman, Professor Practical 
Theology, Union T, heological Seminary, N. Y. C. 

LEE M. FRIEDMAN, Attorney, Boston, Friedman, Atherton, 
King & Turner. 

Percy W. GARDNER, Atiorney, Providence, R. I., President 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

WituiamM E. Gitroy, Clergyman, Editor, The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 

FERRIS GREENSLET, Editor, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

CurisTIAN A. HERTER, Editor, The Independent, Boston. 

Maurice B. HEXTER, Director of Jewish Charities, Asso- 
ciate Professor at Harvard. 

FRANK S. Hiscock, Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, N. Y. C. 

Lours KirsTEIn, William Filene’s, Sons Co., Boston. 

D. F. KELLEY, President, The Fair, Chicago. 

Joun HowLanp Laturop, Minister, Church of the Savior, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HENRY LEFAvouR, President, Simmons College, Boston. 

Pau F. Lermnsacu, Editor, Reformed Church Messenger; 
Presideni, Council of Editors of the Federated Council of 
Churches of America. 

Harry Levi, Rabbi, Temple Israel, Boston. 


EpwarpD M. Lewis, President, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. 
_— W. Mack, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 


CuaRLEs A. Morss, Manufacturer, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Boston. 

EpDGAR YouNG MULLIS, President, Baptist World Alliance; 
President, Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

— A.N EILSON, President, Smith College, Northamp- 


ranans J. O’Brien, Attorney, New York City. 

WILLIAM CarRDINAL O'CONNELL, Archbishop of Boston, and 
Dean of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S. 

— A. O’DonneELL, Assistant Business Manager, N. Y. 

imes. 

J. EDGAR Park, President, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Lewis PARKHUuRST, Ginn & Co., Boston. 

ELLEN F. PENDLETON, President, Wellesley College. 

ANDREW J. PETERS, Aitorney, Ex-Mavyor of Boston. 

JAMEs J. PHELAN, Banker, Hornblower & Weeks, Boston. 

GEORGE HAVEN Putnam, Publisher, New York City. 

HixTon H: Rainey, Fiscall Service Corporation, Boston. 

~ i President, University of Rochester, Rochester, 

GeorcE A. Ricu, Secretary, Boston Stock Exchange, Boston. 

Te D. SHARPE, Brown, Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 

RICHARD Eppy Sykes, President, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 

KENNETH'C. M. SILLs, President, Bowdoin College. 

Guy Emery SHIPLER, Editor, The Churchman, N. Y. C. 

Minot Simons, Minister, All Souls Church, N. Y. C. 

CHARLES LEwis SLATTERY, Bishop, Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

WILLARD L. Sperry, Dean, Theological School, Harvard. 

Isaac SPRAGUE, Banker, formerly of Harris, Forbes Co., 
Boston. 

JaMEs J. WaALsH, Widely known author; prominent layman 
of the Roman Catholic Church; Professor, Cathedral College 
and Fordham University, New York. 

FELIX VORENBERG, President, Gilchrist Company, Boston. 

ROBERT WATSON, Boston, President, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches; President, Synod of Presbyterian 
Churches of New England. 

EpwIN S. WEBSTER, Stone & Webster, Boston. 

STEPHEN S. WIsE, Rabbi, Free Synagogue of New York. 


1 The signatures indorsing the petition are of individuals. No one has signed in any representative capacity. 


Apply to Tue InpEPENDENT, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for petition blanks, and return all signed petitions to 
same address. 
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OWEN J. ROBERTS 
PHILADELPHIA ATTORNEY WHO IS SPECIAL COUNSEL 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


N November 10, Albert B. Fall, 
former Secretary of the Interior, 
and Edward L. Doheny, millionaire 
California oil operator, were arraigned 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia upon an indictment which 
charges them with having conspired to 
defraud the Government in connec- 
tion with the leasing of Elk Hills naval 
oil reserves in California to Doheny. 
Both answered “not guilty” to the 
charges, and the case was continued to 
November 22. 

The history of the present case so 
far as the Government’s prosecution 
of Fall and Doheny is concerned goes 
back to 1924 when sensational dis- 
closures before the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands brought to light much 
of the material which 
is now being used, not 
only in connection with 
the leasing of Elk Hills 
naval reserves to Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, but 
with a similar trans- 
action by which Harry 
F. Sinclair secured the 
leasing of Teapot 
Dome. At the 1924 in- 
quiry, it was readily 
admitted by Doheny 
that he had made a 
“loan” to Fall of $100,- 
ooo. It was exactly that, 
he argued, and nothing 
more. But the Govern- 
ment believes dif- 
ferently. Its contention 
is that the $100,000 was 
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HARDING CABINET OFFICER 
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ATLEE M. POMERENE 


SPECIAL COUNSEL PROSECUTING THE CASE, AND A 
FORMER SENATOR FROM OHIO 


little more than a gift — a euphemism 
for “bribe” — given by Doheny to 
Fall for the privilege of securing the 
lease of Elk Hills. 

In July, 1925, the district court at 
Los Angeles, California, ordered the 
cancellation of the leases granted by 
the former Secretary of the Interior to 
Doheny on the ground that they were 
obtained through conspiracy. Later, at 
San Francisco, the circuit court de- 
clared that Fall had no authority to 
make such leases, and the eighth 
circuit court of appeals, while granting 
Fall’s authority, held the leases vi- 
tiated by fraud. 

Replying to the charges the defense 
has called attention to the fact that 
the Doheny “‘loan” was made on Fall’s 

promissory note, and 








EDWARD L. DOHENY (RIGHT) WITH COUNSEL, FRANK HOGAN 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF HIS ‘‘LOAN” TO FALL HAS BEEN QUESTIONED 


that authority for leas- 
ing government proper- 
ties actually came from 
the Navy Department. 
The indictment is char- 
acterized by the defense 
asa result of the hysteria 
which followed the 1924 
Presidential campaign. 
The present Washing- 
ton trial is in no way 
concerned with the Gov- 
ernment’s case against 
Harry F. Sinclair, who, 
it is expected, will be 
brought to trial some 
time in the early months 
of 1927 upon a similar 
indictment with regard 
to Teapot Dome. 
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The Farmer Thinks for Himself 


By Eunice Chapin 


HREE days ago 
I had tea at the 
home of a young 


critic in Gramercy 
Square, New York. Con- 
versation was general and 
generalizations rampant. 
The critic was telling an 


“* People talk too much. They make generalizations; 
they state ideas as though they were facts, and fre- 
quently their ideas are cloudy and full of wind.” 
With this preface, the author, Assistant Editor of the 
“Forum,” sets down an interesting analysis of the 
farmer’s mood and mind as her own experience has 
revealed them to her. She seeks out the farmer in his 
own world and finds him unconcerned about any other 


temperature — particu- 
larly of the poor old 
farmer. In my work in the 
East I had heard so many 
phrases used to describe 
him: “The Farm Situa- 
tion,” “The Farmer’s Psy- 
chology,” “The Farmer 





English visitor about 
America, particularly about these United States. 

“The trouble with the Middle West,” he re- 
marked confidently, leaning toward his guest and 
balancing his teacup on one knee, “‘is its jealousy. 
They’re jealous of New York, and they carry a 
perpetual chip on their shoulder. It’s a form of 
inferiority complex.” 

People talk too much. They make generalizations; 
they state ideas as though they were facts, and fre- 
quently their ideas are cloudy and full of wind. I did 
not argue with the critic. I had not been home for 
many months; perhaps he was right; perhaps the 
inhabitants of the hills and valleys “out there” 
lined the frontier with fixed bayonets, were as antag- 
onistic, as concerned about the East as the East is 
about the West. I wondered. The English guest 
nodded sagely and wiped the crumbs from her 
Victorian chin. A pretty American girl almost con- 
‘ cealed under a black, drooping hat set her cup on 
the table and spoke. 

“Do you know,” said she to the critic, “I’m from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and I never heard that before. 
What are we Westerners jealous of, I wonder?” 
There was silence, then apologies for having trod on 
Middle Western toes. Vague phrases followed — ref- 
erences to culture, to being up on the new books and 
plays, au courant with the daily events of the world, 
at home in a Paris café. But Cleveland is East, I 
protested. “Out there” is such a relative phrase, as 
elastic as an accordian. And in two years in New 
York I had met only one “native” New Yorker — 
and she was my young Jewish stenographer! The 
critic’s tea turned into a discussion of racial charac- 
teristics, while the poor Middle Westerner — 

That was three days ago. Today I am in the navel 
of Mr. Mencken’s Bible Belt: in Psalms, if one 
splits the leather-bound book in two, as it has been 
split by controversy. The Twentieth Century and a 


Denver express have whisked me as far from New | 


York as New York is from Paris. I have aroused no 
curious glances as I’ve walked down the street, 
though my skirt is short for Psalms; I’ve found no 
chips on shoulders, and like an alert young medical 
student I have been feeling the pulse and taking the 


and the League of Na- 
tions,” ‘“The Discontent of the Farmer,” and “‘The 
Farmer’s Attitude toward the Election of 1928.” I 
decide to learn what it is all about. 

I take a long, gray Cadillac — and I’m told that 
in this particular little community there are four 
hundred Cadillacs being driven. I feel the swift, 
silent pull of the motor beneath the thin sole of my 
shoe as I step on the gas. Across the prairies there’s 
a fresh, rippling breeze not very different from that 
off the ocean as the Staten Island ferry rounds the 
Statue of Liberty. Like the gently purring Twenti- 
eth Century itself the car skims over the wide coun- 
try roads of gravel. I draw up at the side of the road 
and go into a red-brick building about the size of a 
large box of Coronas: “‘ Bank,” says the sign above 
the door. After getting change for my big silver dol- 
lar I ask an old man at a desk in the corner, frankly, 
how about this “farm situation”’? He is glad to talk. 
He tells me that during the war the farmer was 
urged to expand his acreage, till every inch of soil, 
buy new implements; his credit at the banks was 
extended; “my farm” was an open sesame. At the 
close of the war the Federal Reserve Bank forced 
practically every farmer to pay; some met their debts, 
others gave up their farms. “The Farmers and the 
League of Nations”? The farmer is far more con- 
cerned, as is only natural, with his own debts than 
with those of European countries. 


““DASSING a bill” is as meaningless a phrase to 

the farmer as “‘passing the buck” — which it 
resembles. His “plight” is not altogether his fault: 
perhaps he complains; he’s human after all. There is 
not the slightest spirit of anarchy among America’s 
farming population — not among the actual tillers 
of the soil. You hear no cries of “Down with the 
Government” or “There is no God.” The farmer is 
not so foolish, and he is a seasoned philosopher. 
True, he would like “better times.”” He would like 
improved, cheaper farm implements if he is to cover 
such acreage —implements of such construction 
that he may make three blades of grass grow where 
one has grown before. With one-row cultivators he 
can farm fifty acres of corn; two and three-row 
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cultivators would enable him to farm one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty acres. He resents primitive 
manual labor, and he cannot afford to hire it. He 
also requires help in his transportation problem. 
Not “relief” on the front page of a newspaper, but 
in the tangible form of actual dollars and cents 
entered on a bill of lading. His “plight” is caused by 
his distance from market. “Why, it costs twenty 
cents on every bushel of corn to haul it by freight 
across the State,”’ one farmer remarked. “That’s 
almost what it costs to haul it by automobile.” His 
best market for his grain produce is the foreign 
market: he is fifteen hundred miles from the coast. 
His. best market for his “fancy produce” — his 
white Leghorn eggs, his milk-fed chickens, his 
“baby beef” —is New York: he is fifteen hundred 
miles from Manhattan. Until the Administration 
has the ability to look through the eyes of the farmer 
at the “situation,” and does something about it, 
that Administration is a failure in his 
estimation. This is his attitude toward 
the Government, and is the way his 
wind is blowing for 1928. 

I drive along through the country. 
There are schools; there seem to be 
churches with spires pointing in the 
same direction as St. Patrick’s on 
Fifth Avenue; some of the farmhouses 
are white with green shutters, others 
are huddled gray cottages like farm- 
houses in New England or Tennes- 
see — and both sections contain both 
types as everybody knows. At the 
side of the road there’s a signboard 
swinging from a picket fence — “Fresh 
Eggs and Broilers” — and I stop the 
car and go in. A woman in blue an- 
swers my knock on the screen door. 
We talk of eggs and broilers and the 
sunny day and how well the collie 
gets along with the kittens in the yard. 

Over a rolling section of land comes a team of 
horses, and the farmer, who is plowing, waves his 
hat. On a part of his farm there is still standing acre 
after acre of bleached cornstalks, but certain fields 
have been burned, and he is busy preparing for his 
crop of winter wheat. He stands by the fence and 
tells me of the summer just past: his fine upstanding 
fields of grain, his acres of corn higher than his head. 
Then came days and nights of withering heat, tem- 
peratures of 110 day after day till his corn turned 
into rattling husks and he saw his harvest die. When 
rain came, it came in floods — a whirling tempest, a 
tornado that blew down his silo, his corncribs, blew 
the roof off his barn — and the creek on his place 
Tose, its muddy waters raging across the wooded 
part of his farm into his fields, washing down the 
gulleys some of his finest hogs and cattle. Does he 
cry, “An act of God!” and hide his face with shame? 





“*HE’S OF AGRARIAN STOCK, AS 
RURAL AS CABBAGE AND CORN 
AND TURNIPS” 


Ridiculous! “Gosh, that was a storm that was a 
storm,” he’s inclined to say. For a week or so he is 
“slum” and discouraged — he’s apt to sit and mope, 
and talk about giving up the farm and going into 
town to live next winter. But he’s of agrarian stock, 
as rural as cabbage and corn and turnips. He’s rest- 
less and cramped in the city; he wants to get out. 
So he goes into town and talks of the storm at the 
corner bank or the post office; he borrows more 
money; he returns to his fields and burns down the 
stubble, and again turns the plow. The furrow is 
long, and as the black loam curls up under the. 
gleaming blade of the plow, he thinks. Yes, Mr. 
Mencken, he thinks. 

Is he self-complacent? Far from it; he’s had too 
hard luck, and he has too much work ahead. He’s 
good at mental arithmetic, and rows of figures oc- 
cupy his mind. He wishes his farm weren’t mort- 
gaged, wishes for a good season with sun and showers 
evenly spaced by a kindly Providence. 
Next summer he’d like to take a trip. 
Three years ago he drove back to New 
England and took his wife to visit her 
people. Pretty back there. Gosh! The 
green hills and stone walls and clear, 
babbling brooks. But he’s a geologist, 
this farmer. Brooks are pretty with 
their clear, bubbling water, but he 
knows that there is rock bottom to 
the brooks, that the water is. filtered 
through gravelly soil; his own creeks 
and streams are muddy — with the 
wash of the rains filtering through his 
black, fertile loam. “I’d like to have 
your brooks,” he had said to his East- 
ern host. “Yes, and I’d like to have 
your soil,” the man had replied. 

As the farmer turns his soil he’s apt, 
too, to think of a comparatively new 
interest — “ Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs.” 
In this educational movement he sees 
new hope. Farm boys and girls under sixteen 
throughout the farming communities are raising 
the prize beef, the pure-bred chickens and hogs, are 
learning the newest methods of crop rotation. The 
girls are learning to sew and to manage the dairy. 
“Twelve thousand boys and girls from right around 
here,” the farmer told me proudly. And he told me, 
too, of the carload of pure-bred bulls that one of 
the railroads brought across the country, trading to 
each boy for one of the scrubs on the farm — so that 
later the company may have more cattle to haul 
by freight to market. A new interest for the farming 
communities, a new hope for the country. 

At evening the farmer doesn’t sit on the stone 
culvert and watch the sunset over his fields, as 
poets would have us believe. He works till night, 
till darkness makes lanterns imperative. He plans 
the day ahead, the winter (Continued on page 628) 
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The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 


III. Nerves and Their Ailments 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


AN is most resolute 
in turning his back 
upon disagreeable 


facts, and camouflages the ills 
that beset him by misnaming 
them. Thus, the folk name for 
the minor mental diseases is 
“nervousness,” and the med- 
ical names are neurasthenia, 
psychoneurosis, and whatnot. 


‘‘As with greatness, some are born with 
neurasthenia, some achieve neurasthenia, 
and some have neurasthenia thrust upon 
them,” says Dr. Myerson, Professor of Neu- 
rology at Tufts College Medical School, in 
this third article of his series. The problems 
and complexities of our high-pressure mode 
of living, he believes, are responsible for the 
greater number of the nervous diseases which 

afflict the present generation 


the cooling dew”’ cults. Mis- 
understood by his family and 
their despair, the poor psy- 
choneurotic wanders from 
doctor to doctor, and each 
specialist takes a whack at 
him. His tonsils are removed, 
his teeth pulled, his arches 
supported, his back strapped, 
and, if he happens to be a 
she, her inner organs are in 





But there is no evidence 
whatever that the nervous 
system is at all involved in these conditions; neither 
in cord, brain, nerves, nor in any other part of the 
widespreading nervous links which rule and adjust 
the body is there known disease of any organic kind. 
True, the physician takes refuge in the statement 
that the “function” of the nervous system is im- 
paired without change in structure, a mysterious and 
profound diagnosis which means absolutely nothing. 

There is nothing more mental than the insomnia, 
the fatigue, the fears, the brooding introspection, 
and the impaired joy in life of the neurasthenic; 
there is nothing more born of the mind than the 
phobias, the tics, the compulsions, the impaired 
consciousness of the hysteric. Whether we believe in 
the Freudian explanation of these phenomena, with 
its insistence on a conflict between an upper and a 
lower self, or whether we explain them on the more 


superficial level of conscious struggle, disappoint-_ 


ment, disgust, and despair, in either case we involve 
the human mind in pathological reactions against 
life. The manifold symptoms can all be described in 
terms of abnormal emotions, abnormal volitions, 
and abnormal ideas, even more than in the case of 
the major mental diseases. 

After all, names are unimportant if they do not 
hide facts or create false attitudes. Clearly under- 
standing nervousness as a folk term for a variety of 
mental disorders of various kinds, and appreciating 
the fact that psychoneurosis is a medical term which 
in general means minor mental disease without 
structural nervous disease, there remains the fact 
that next, perhaps, to the common “cold” — also 
falsely named—the psychoneuroses are the most 
common of human ills, add heavily to the sum total 
of human unhappiness and more heavily to human 
exasperation, create the vogue of this or that doctor, 
and explain the rise of Christian Science, New 
Thought, and those healing fads from the “chew 
your food a hundred times”’ to the “dip your feet in 


grim danger. The medical 
‘profession, trained in anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and biochemistry, has just begun to realize its 
need of psychology, has just begun to realize in a 
formal way that the human being has not only a 
liver, spleen, heart, kidneys, and the like organs, but 
has deep emotions which may be sick, has a will 
which may be thwarted, has curious responses to the 
complex life immersing him which may arise from 
false pride and perverted habit. 


. I were to describe in detail the symptoms, let 
us say, of neurasthenia, it would be borne home 
to each reader that he is, or has been, neurasthenic. 
At any rate, I predict that if he has as yet escaped, 
he may safely reckon on being enmeshed some day. 
This cheerful prophecy I will mitigate to this extent 
—I do not mean that he will break down or pass 
into the hands of the neurologist; I mean that he 
will pass through a period when, without apparent 


adequate cause, ‘he finds himself unduly fatigued, ~ 


when his mood for no reason turns to a mild pes- 
simism, when the outer, world and its joys seem 
hollow and the inner world of his body and mind 
occupy his attention until he fears that he has this 
or that bodily disease, or that he may go crazy — 
when sleep and appetite are disturbed and sex is as 
stale as last week’s bread — when he will beaome 
anxious about himself and ask whether or not his 
arteries are getting hard, or perhaps he needs more 
exercise, when he will commence to read the health 
ads and secretly take patent medicines — when he 
will get cross over nothing at all and start unre- 
servedly at the least noise. Or, again, if he is a she, 
and a house woman, will drag herself around her 
daily task, enraged, disgusted, and tearful. 

It is necessary to proceed cautiously in a consid- 
eration of the causes of these conditions. The truth 
of the matter is, as one saddened neurologist sees it, 
that the psychoneuroses arise from physical disease, 
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from the bad habits of modern civilization, from the 
complexities of sex, from the conflicts of instinct 
with morals; from fatigue, jealousy, envy, lust, love, 
idealism, selfishness — in short, from the bewilder- 
ing warp and woof of life and human constitution. 
As with greatness, some are born with neurasthenia, 
some achieve neurasthenia, and some have neuras- 
thenia thrust upon them. 


OME are born with neurasthenia who, from the 
beginning, face life with lowered endurance, with 
fear and undue sensitiveness. Whether or not early 
training is at fault, they show an irritable emotional- 
ity even as young children and periodically wear 
themselves out. They are hyperesthetic, which 
means that trifles mean too much to them, and that 
disgust, with its interference with appetite and 
energy, overpowers them. For here is a great truth, 
that where tastes are too fine, pleasures are hard to 
reach and keep in a crude world full of unexpected 
bestialities and countless imperfections. A certain 
heartiness, even crudeness of taste, is a great shock 
absorber in this not quite best of all possible worlds. 
Some achieve neurasthenia. One hardly knows 
where to begin here, nor how to separate this topic 
from the next. They achieve it who pursue too 
diligently fame, wealth, and pleasure. The subject 
begets contraries — too centralized a purpose, with 
not enough relaxation, brings a collapse of energy 
because the stimulus fails through monotony. Life 
does not gently treat the eggs which are all in one 
basket. And the one with no centralized purpose, the 
drifter seeking excitement and satisfaction from this 
or that, wastes his energy because it grooves no 
channels of easy discharge, gets bored with life, 
becomes cynical and—neurasthenic. Scratch a 
cynic and nine times out of ten you find a neuras- 
thenic. Queerly enough, scratch too loud an optimist 
and you find a neurasthenic whistling to keep his 
courage up. Diogenes and Pollyanna were neurotic 
under the skin. The countless bombardment of 
stimuli to which we subject ourselves by too much 
food, too many papers, magazines, books, movies, 
radios, automobiles; the speed, speed, speed of our 
lives brings about a tetanus of our energies which 
now and then is varied by the collapse of neuras- 
thenia. And the fierce, unending competition in non- 
essentials, in clothes, autos, dresses, in keeping up 
with our Joneses, in their expensive follies and most 
of all in their habits, drains the joy out of life and 
breeds the essential disgust of neurasthenia. Verily, 
as one watches the antics of human beings, it seems 
evident that the achievement of neurasthenia must 
be a primary aim of mankind. 

Some have neurasthenia thrust upon them. They 
are those who have had physical illnesses from which 
they have not been allowed to recover completely. 
They are the poor who go to work as soon as they 
get out of bed; they are the women who are hardly 


over the labor of childbirth before they are at the 
labor of their homes. They are the unfortunates too 
well endowed with emotion who have to live and 
work in a monotonous or uncongenial mi/ieu; they 
are the wives yoked by conscience and custom to 
disgusting husbands; they are the husbands bound 
to petty, unreasonable, nagging wives. They are the 
idealists thrust willy-nilly into a world which rides 
roughshod over the too scrupulous. 

Sex and its complexities runs like a scarlet web 
through the minor mental diseases as it does through 
the whole of life. The continent and the chaste have 
their difficulties, for if chastity is socially desirable, 
it is individually difficult and becoming increasingly 
more so in a civilization which proclaims the glories 
and delights of the sexual life in novel, drama, art, 
music, and in the elaborate allurement of dress. The 
profligate reach exhaustion, and the happy medium 
is dificult to reach under a code of morals which 
says, “Thou shalt not,” except under conditions not 
easily lived up to, as witness the divorce rate. And 
marriage, with its call for domesticity and subordi- 
nation, breeds difficulties for women bred out of 
domesticity by their industrial opportunities and 
experiences, and with their status of equals becoming 
more and more impatient of the subordination im- 
plied by “Mrs.” and theoretical obedience to the 
husband. If one adds birth control — which by no 
means is here disapproved—and the restricted and 
artificial sex life thus interpolated into marriage, one 
understands why one out of eight marriages ends in 
divorce, and why the home is threatened as an insti- 
tution. Every forward step adds new problems to 
mankind; the freer life of woman is to be commended 
as a part of the humanization of mankind, but cer- 
tainly the millennium is as far off as ever. 


ie we attempt to analyze in a more general way 
the causes of minor mental diseases, to find some 
basic patterns in the confusing picture, we reach a 
few major situations which operate in the majority 
of cases. We find past physical illness, especially 
pneumonia, influenza, surgical operations, acci- 
dental injury. Here the interrelation of mind and 
body is shown at its prettiest, and fatigue enters 
prominently. 

We come to bad physical habits — lack of exer- 
cise, hurried meals, insufficient sleep and recreations. 
I am not inclined to believe that articles of diet play 
an important réle, though possibly excessive coffee, 
tea, and tobacco have some part. I am more inclined 
to state that coffee, tea, and tobacco make the 
already nervous more nervous. Nothing like a good 
cup of coffee to start the day right, and nothing 
like a good smoke to put the finishing, civilizing 
touch to a meal. . 

Then there appears emotional conflict, mainly 
within the self, ranging around sex, social relation- 
ships, work. Here we find the divided self, the 
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lowered self-valuation, and the consequent or 
coincident lowered energy. Fear as a factor in the 
form of worry is especially prominent; disgust 
and futile irritation also enter. The irrational con- 


science, hyperesthetic, — that is, with virtues in - 


excess, — add their victims, and not only among 
New Englanders. 

Countless books have been written on this matter 
of the minor mental diseases and have not ex- 
hausted the subject, whatever has happened to their 
readers. So I forbear a further discussion of causes, 
with the statement that one neurologist would not 
be at all surprised or hurt if some day advancing 
science threw all the above “causes” into the limbo 
of medieval notions and established a biochemistry 
of the minor mental diseases. 

But what can be said of treatment when cause is 
so obscure? In the next article we shall see what the 
Freudians say, and so leave out psychoanalysis as a 
factor for the time being, and deal with the problems 
in a less pretentious but more practical way. (Freud. 
says only the well-to-do can afford psychoanalysis, 
and since there are only a few psychoanalysts of real 
qualifications, only a few of the well-to-do can be 
treated.) In the meanwhile, we conservatives in the 
realm of psychopathology. work on more easily 
understood principles. 


HE first factor is the inculcation of habits 

which restore sleep and appetite, since both are 
usually impaired in the minor mental diseases. Six- 
teen hours of consciousness is more than enough for 
the average human being, more is too much of a 
good thing. Parenthetically, a short nap in the 
middle of the day is the finest prophylactic against 
nervous exhaustion. And the joys of the table add 
too much to life to be missed. A program of thera- 
peutics, by means of exercise, medicines, baths, diet, 
and so on, is essential. He who sleeps and eats well 
faces life well, and can usually handle his own com- 
plexes. But when one lies awake at night, little 
troubles become big ones, and when food tastes like 
straw, it is time to see a doctor. 


This rather crude, but remarkably effective, if 
successful, preliminary treatment needs its psy- 
chotherapeutic side to render it human. These 
psychotherapeutics are as simple to enumerate as 
they are difficult to follow: 

Adjust ambition to abilities. Know something 
about yourself, but not too much. It may not be 
pleasant in any event. Control emotion, especially 
fear and hyperesthetic disgust. Alter intolerable 
situations, if they are alterable; if not, make the 
best of them. (Few situations are really intolerable.) 
Thrust out remorse, for few are the sins that are 
prevented by dwelling overmuch on them. Likewise, 
give your conscience a rest. Parenthetically, re- 
morse and overconscientiousness are often a dis- 
guise .for less creditable things. Make moderation 
the golden rule. 


ie en civilization increase the ravages of the 
minor mental diseases? It is hard to picture an 
obsessed animal, though one sees prolonged and 
severe fear states among them. And surely, nowhere 
but in civilization is night turned into day, is there so 
continuous a bombardment of mental stimuli, and 
nowhere are the age-old instincts so hampered and 
hindered by convention. Yet the savages have their 
inhibiting customs, and our occasions for real fear 
are few as compared with those of the jungle and 
cave. The weight of the future hangs heaviest on 
us, and as we have advanced in knowledge, our 
place in the universe has become so small as to 
lower man’s place to a humble and rather humiliat- 
ing status in the scheme of things. But civilization 
has its.blessings, which, if we choose them wisely and 
use them rightly, more than compensate. There is 
safety, there is art, there are books, there are quiet 
places where one may drowsily recuperate from the 
tenseness of the industrial and economic struggle. 
There is golf, which is good until it becomes a dis- 
ease; and there is philosophy, which is helpful if one 
does not take it too seriously. There is work and 
play — and love. The last has its incomparable 
beauties, if one has a sense of humor. 





Song for the First Snow 


Now the snow 
Like a gentle hand 
On the restless leaves 
That would roam the land. 


Earth is stilled, 


Now the cold 
Like a quiet voice 
On the aching earth 
That would still rejoice. 


And the leaves snow-pinned eid 


But, God, I know 


How they loved the wind. 


Laura MarGaretT HA -ey. 
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Keeping Straight the Official Tape 


OU find them in 
every department, 
in low positions 
and in high ones — 
men and women who 
are veritable artists in 


performing their own. 


special work. They 
know exactly how 
things are done or where 


things are to be had,: 


and their knowledge is 
given gladly to anyone 
who wantsit.Obviously, 
the need for such char- 
acters is universal, but 
there are few places in 
which they can render 
more real service than 
in the red-tape world of 
officialdom. 

The White House at 
Washington has in it 


(National Photos) 


(Wide World) 


JAMES PRESTON 
THE GUIDING SPIRIT OF THE SEN- 


ATE PRESS GALLERY AND FRIEND 


TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 





THOMAS E. ROBERTSON 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, DEMONSTRATING A PARASOL WHICH WILL 
SCREAM CONTINUOUSLY FOR FORTY-EIGHT HOURS IF PICKED UP BY ANY- 
ONE OTHER THAN ITS RIGHTFUL OWNER 
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(Nat ional Photos) 





(Wide World) 


RUDOLPH FOSTER 
WHOSE TACT AND DISCRETION HAVE 
KEPT HIM IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

UNDER A SCORE OF PRESIDENTS 





individuals who have 
served under countless 
Presidents and without 
whose aid no function 
could be quite complete. 
When a difficult intro- 
duction is to be ar- 
ranged, when no one 
knows the kind of salad 
dressing the Queen 
of Roumania prefers, 
they. quietly save the 
day. In the Senate, in 
offices of the Treasury, 
or on various boards 
and commissions others 
like them may be found, 
invaluable to the host 
of higher officials whose 
terms of office are nec- 
essarily short, and whose 
knowledge of state cus- 
tom is limited. 


CHARLES L. COOKE 


THE SUPREME JUDGE OF ETIQUETTE WHOSE OFFICIAL TITLE IN THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT IS ** OFFICER IN CHARGE OF CEREMONIES.” HE IS HERE TEACH- 


ING MR. AND MRS. CHARLES E. HUGHES HOW TO LAY CORNER STONES 
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JOSEPH T. McKOY GEN. HERBERT M. LORD 
GOVERNMENT ACTUARY OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, THE MAN IN AN ADMINISTRATION WHICH MAKES ECONOMY ITS PROUDEST BOAST, 
WHO DEVISES NEW TAXES AND ON WHOM ALL SECRETARIES OF THE HE IS DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND ADVISES THE PRESI- 
TREASURY LEAN FOR ESTIMATES ON WHAT LEVIES WILL REALIZE DENT INDEPENDENTLY AND DIRECTLY AS TO EXPENDITURES 


(Photos on this page National Photos) 
CHARLES GATES 


CASHIER OF THE BIGGEST BANK IN THE COUNTRY, IN OTHER WORDS, THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. IN SPITE OF BAD DEBTS OVERSEAS HE DECLARES 
THAT BUSINESS ON THE WHOLE IS GOOD 
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(Kadel & Herbert) 


E. E. PRESSLER 
HIS JOB IS BREAKING DISHES, AND 
THOUGH AMATEURS HAVE DONE THIS 
SORT OF THING, HE HAS RESOLVED IT 
INTO A SCIENCE. IN INVESTIGATING FOR 
THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS HE USES 
ACCURATE TESTING MACHINES TO FIND 
OUT JUST HOW MUCH PRESSURE IS 
REQUIRED TO CRACK AND SMASH. SO 
FAR HE HAS DISCOVERED THAT IT IS 
HARDER TO BREAK OUR AMERICAN 
WARES THAN THEIR EQUIVALENTS OF 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURE 


(National Photos) 


LOUISE STANLEY 
DR. STANLEY IS CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MAY FOLEY 
WHO MAKES PORTRAITS OF IN- 
SECTS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN THE BEST 
CLASSICAL STYLE 


(National Photos) 
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MARGARET A. WULFERT 
SHE IS KNOWN AS THE ‘BUTTER AND EGG 
LADY," BUT IN REALITY SHE IS A DAIRY MARKET 
SPECIALIST OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
IN WASHINGTON WHO FINDS MARKETS FOR 
AMERICAN BUTTER AND EGGS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. APPROXIMATELY $10,000,000 WORTH 
OF THESE PRODUCTS WERE SHIPPED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 1925 





(National Photos) 
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HORACE J. DONNELLY JESSIE DELL 
AFTER CLIMBING UPWARD THROUGH FOUR- WHY SHOULDN'T WOMEN HELP APPOINT 
TEEN GRADES HE HAS BEEN APPOINTED OUR PUBLIC OFFICIALS? MISS DELL, AP- 
SOLICITOR OF THE POST OFFICE DEPART- — pen sealed hse peri -das cn al 
oni saieisions eure preteen gv (All photoson this page National Photos) IS A SUFFICIENT ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 
MAIL WITH A VIEW TO CENSORING THEIR CHARLES CARTER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTED HER 

OVERPROGRESSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS LAST YEAR HIS PRINTING PLANT AND, IN SPITE OF OPPOSITION, SHE STUCK 

MADE $220,227 WORTH OF PROOF 
CORRECTIONS ON SPEECHES WHICH 
OFFICIALS LATER CHANGED 


COL. WINFIELD SCOTT CHARLES H. BURKE 
BEING SWORN IN AS COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS AFTER LONG YEARS OF THE WHITE GODFATHER OF THE INDIAN BUREAU INSPECTING WITH SECRE- 
MILITARY SERVICE. THE BIGGEST PENSION HE PAYS IS TO MRS. THEODORE TARY WORK A GIFT SENT TO HIM BY THE OSAGE INDIANS. EACH OSAGE 
ROOSEVELT, WHO RECEIVES $5,000 A YEAR DRAWS $1,000 A MONTH IN ROYALTIES FROM OIL LANDS 
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The Canonization of Henry Ford 
By Charles Merz 


bunk.” But this was before Henry Ford became 

a great historian. It was also before Henry Ford 
became a philosopher, an interpreter of world move- 
ments, and a great collector of antiques. Possibly the 
antiques are a clue to what is happening. The same 
man who said that history is bunk is now indus- 
triously engaged in collecting objects of historic 
interest. Mr. Ford has not only bought the Wayside 
Inn and made a model museum of it; wherever he 
goes he shops for trophies. Within the last few 
weeks, if the newspapers may 


ul 
I: was Henry Ford who said that “history is 


development of a new lubricating process which, out 
of every fifty thousand barrels, can save him nine 
cents’ worth of oil. 

All this is indicative. It is indicative of a new 
attitude on the part of Henry Ford. But the really 
interesting thing is the attitude of all the rest of us. 
Note what has happened. Mr. Ford, who was once 
laughed at regularly by a large part of America 
whenever he dared to pick up any new enthusiasm 
outside of his own shop, is now laughed at by almost 
no one when he goes in for that one enthusiasm 

above all others, antique hunt- 





be trusted, he has purchased: 

One 1860 Rogers locomo- 
tive, once used on the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railway (price, $2,- 
600); one $8.75 grandfather’s 
clock from Norwich, Connec- 
ticut (price, $1,000); one set of 
antique fire apparatus from 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in- 
cluding the bucket engine, 
Niagara (price, $360); the 
corner stone of the schoolhouse 
immortalized in “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” (price, $5); one 
1850 boiler from Richmond 
Plantation, Georgia (price, 


“Mr. 





Ford, having 
played Vulcan and Midas, now 
tries his hand at Sophocles,’’ says 
Mr. Merz, an editorial writer for 
the New York World. For one 
who, a few short years ago, scorned 
history and art as ‘“‘bunk,”’’ the 
author feels that Mr. Ford’s pres- 
ent excursions along the fringes 
-of antiquity and philosophy mark 

a radical change of heart. “It isa , 
new chapter, and astrangeone,... 
for the man who rattled through 
Detroit one afternoon in 1893 be- 
hind the world’s first homemade 
motor” 


ing, which has always been 
considered slightly humorous. 
Nobody smiles when it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Ford has 
paid $360 for a water pump 
that does not pump. That is 
now assumed to be Mr. Ford’s 
own business. Nobody laughs 
when Mr. Ford drops off the 
train in Ohio to buy an 1850 
hansom cab, or drops off the 
train in Pennsylvania, as he 
did recently, to buy a set of 
1850 pantalets. If Mr. Ford 
had done either of these things 
ten years ago the country 


in turn 








$75); one bagful of Confed- 

erate money, Washington, D. C. (price, $5); one 
antique rowboat, Wellesley, Massachusetts (price, 
$5); one hansom cab, Cincinnati, in which various 
famous people, including Lillian Russell, have been 
passengers (price, $65); one set of wooden conduits 
laid by the Plymouth Aqueduct Company in 1797 
(price not stated). 

Plainly, Mr. Ford has decided that history is not 
without its virtues. For if, on the old premise, his- 
tory is bunk, then grandfather’s clocks are bunk, and 
engines that have pulled no trains for fifty years are 
bunk, and wooden conduits laid a century before the 
first Ford needed its first drink of water are bunk no 
less. Mr. Ford, however, does not scorn these things 
as relics. It is because they are relics that he prizes 
them and brings them home and puts them in glass 
boxes. The older the conduits and the more miles 
covered by the minute hands, the better. Mr. Ford’s 
interest is apparently both real and tireless. He has 
gone to Delaware for pewter teapots and to Con- 
necticut for sleigh bells. Friends who see something 
of him these days describe him as being quite as 
genuinely enthusiastic over the discovery of an old 
slat-back rocker, tidy and all, as he is over the 


would have rocked with laugh- 
ter the next morning. Journalists would have had 
their little joke, and the vaudevillians on a thousand 
circuits would have hurried to revise their patter. 
Now nobody laughs, though some of Mr. Ford’s new 
purchases, judged by the standards which were 
formerly applied to all his efforts, are distinctly 
comic. Possibly there is a deep-laid suspicion on the 
part of his large audience that Mr. Ford has an 
ulterior motive. Possibly this audience is expecting 
to see him take his 1850 hansom cab, do a few 
mysterious things to it in the famous factory at 
Detroit; and turn it suddenly into a marvelous 
self-starting, self-stopping, self-adjusting motor. 


HE result is unmistakable, in any case. Mr. 
Ford has his audience with him as he never had 
it ten years back. He can do what he likes. The audi- 
ence watches with respect and friendly interest. 
Never mind if the acquisition of slat-back rockers 
looks like a queer business. It is all right, queer as 
it looks, if Ford does it. 
We are approaching the point where anything is 
all right if Ford does it. Here is the man whose views 
on anything outside the narrow confines of his own 
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shop were regarded, only a few years ago, as hu- 
morous enough for the best of after-dinner conversa- 
tions. And here he is, only a few years later, besieged 
by an army of quite eager and quite earnest jour- 
nalists who stand in line for his views on everything 
from foreign loans to modern marriage, including 
world peace, world war, mass production, the 
younger generation, the essentials of a good life on 
the farm, the care of babies, and the business outlook 
in the Orient. Mr. Ford, in recent weeks, has been 
asked for his opinion on the stabilization of the 
Belgian franc, the visit of Queen Marie, the future 
of English as a world language, and the merits of the 
Irving Berlin-Ellin Mackay marriage. He has been 
asked how he interprets the 1926 elections, and 
how, if he were going to do it, he would swim the 
Channel. He is as steadily pelted away at, with 
requests for an opinion, as the oracle at Delphi. 
Anything he says, while stopping in one town to 
change trains, or in another town to change tires, is 
promptly put on the wire and reported to ten thou- 
sand newspapers. If someone has revised the Bible 
in Great Britain, Mr. Ford is certain to be asked, the 
moment a good reporter catches him, what he 
thinks about revision of the Bible; and when Mr. 
Ford replies that he doesn’t think much about it, 
and that “The old Book is good enough for me,” the 
smallest town in the farthest West has his answer in 
the evening. If Mr. Ford stops at a roadside station 
to fill his car with gasoline and avers — as happened 
recently — that white rats live three days longer 
without food than on white bread, and that men can 
live to be 125 if they eschew coffee, tea, alcohol, and 
tobacco, then coffee, tea, alcohol, and tobacco are in 
the headlines inside of three hours. If Mr. Ford 
deposes that milk is a poor 
food, that science will hit upon 
a better substitute, and that 
cows are inefficient creatures, 
anyway, the good points and 
the bad points of cows are 
promptly debated by a host of 
writers in the magazines. 
Henry Ford is our most 
quoted citizen. There is evolv- 
ing around him a whole phi- 
losophy of ideas built up partly 
from these casual roadside 
comments, partly from the 
books in which he has now 
begun to labor his ideas, partly 
from things which are said and 
thought of him by several 
thousand other people. Mr. 
Ford, having in turn played 
Vulcan and Midas, now tries 
his hand at Sophocles. He looks 
into society, and finds it rightly 
organized only when it is 


(Keystone) 





MR. FORD PONDERS THE PAST 


“THE SAME MAN WHO SAID THAT HISTORY IS BUNK . . 
BOUGHT THE WAYSIDE INN AND MADE A MODEL MU- 
SEUM OF IT” 


organized for “service.’ ’ He looks into industry, and 
decides that its true aim is “to liberate the mind and 
body from the drudgery of existence by filling the 
world with well-made, low-priced products.” He 
looks into the standardization of human effort, 
through which he believes this aim may be accom- 
plished, and denies that it means a cramping of the 
human soul: “The eventuality of industry is not a 
standardized automatic world in which people will 
not need brains; the eventuality is a world in which 
people will have a chance to use their brains, for 
they will not be occupied from early morning 
until late at night with the business of gaining a 
livelihood.” 

So runs the theme, — a theme not of materialism, 
but of release from material conditions, — and into 
it fit casual ideas as it goes along. Living to be 125 is 
itself just another instance of release from material 
conditions through an understanding of underlying 
principles. Synthetic milk and the mechanical cow 
are two more landmarks in the progress of mankind. 
So are the 1850 boiler and the slat-back chair, now 


miles behind us. 


T turns out, you see, that Mr. Ford is overflowing 
with ideas, and that ideas of mere money making 
are the least of them. As Robert Duffus puts it: 


There was a hammering in a back room of the 
Henry Ford house — a hammering that sometimes 
kept the neighbors awake. Henry was trying to make, 
it was supposed, a horseless carriage. It now turns 
out that this was a mistake, or at least an understate- 
ment. Henry Ford was making a dream. He was 
hammering out a new world. He was starting a noise 
that was by and by to keep whole continents from 
sleeping. Other men, from 
Plato down, have written 
Utopiasininkon paper. Henry 
Ford was writing his in steel 
and rubber on cement. 


We have here the quite re- 
markable progression of an 
American pioneer who first 
attracted the attention of his 
countrymen as the maker of a 
convenient little gadabout, next 
became a famous joke, then 
amassed the most gigantic 
fortune in the history of the 
world and now turns prophet 
of industrialism. 

Two somewhat cynical 
guesses are in order: The first is 
that Mr. Ford, having made 
his pile, is simply rationalizing 
about the process now — and 
that this philosophy of service 
and this release from material 
factors (Continued on page 628) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


By The Independent’s Washington Correspondent 


RESIDENT 
Pp COOLIDGE’S 

semiweekly con- 
ferences with the Wash- 
ington newspaper men 
prove more and more 
amusing. Perhaps fifty 
men and women drop 
into his office each Tues- 


What news on the Potomac? THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S Washington correspondent will 
submit a report each week, scraping the surface 
of men and events to show what lies beneath the 
protective coloration of propaganda. The ac- 
companying sketch analyzes some of President 
Coolidge’s political methods and notes a few 
anecdotes of the White House spokesman which 

have hitherto escaped publication 


Last winter, after the 
McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill had been de- 
feated, and while the 
Administration’s Fess 
bill was pending, the 
newspaper men called 
on one of their regular 
visits, filing in at four 
o’clock. One witless 








day and Friday. The 
White. House spokes- 
man —and the Wash- 

ington correspondents have long since learned to 
conceal their amazement that this gentleman proves 
none other than the President himself — stands up 
behind his desk, hitches his shoulders, and answers 
one or two of the simpler questions which have 
been placed upon his desk in writing before the 
conference began. 

A less stimulating affair would prove difficult to 
discover. One goes into the Presidential office 
bouncing with spirits. One comes out dragging one’s 
footsteps, tired of life. The Presidential utterances 
are invariably terse and uninforming. But the pro- 
ceeding has become one of Washington’s rituals, 
also one of the finest instruments of propaganda 
ever invented. The stuff Mr. Coolidge dispenses to 
the newspapers would bring blushes to the cheeks of 
a Horace Greeley, a Henry Watterson, or a younger 
Van Anda. One of the spokesman’s favorite dis- 
courses is on the imaginary separation of the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Government. 
Mr. Coolidge is good for twenty minutes on this 
subject on any Tuesday or Friday. He must get a 
chuckle out of the simplicity with which the cor- 
respondents are taken in by this meandering. If a 
swimming pool for colored residents of the District 
of Columbia will not consume the allotted time, this 
business of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government surely will. Mr. Coolidge is as 
devoted t& keeping the executive and legislative 
branches of the national Government apart as 
President Harding was in recalling the work of 
the founding fathers. After listening for a short 
time one would be led to the conclusion that 
Mr. Coolidge might be an entire stranger to any 
politician at the Capitol. It proves a matter of 
considerable surprise, therefore, to see one of these 
gentlemen walking into the Presidential office as the 
newspaper men walk out. For the fear exists, never- 
theless, that the President in one unheeding moment 
might say something to a Congressman which would 
be taken as an attempt to change his point of view. 





member of the corps, en- 
dowed with an unusual 
sense of humor, asked Mr. Coolidge if, now that the 
McNary bill had been defeated, he would lend his 
support to a substitute. Mr. Coolidge’s reply can be 
paraphrased as follows: 

“T am asked if I will indorse some other measure 
now that the McNary-Haugen bill has been de- 
feated. There are before the Senate — and I am not 
wholly familiar with that situation outside of what 
I have read in the newspapers — several other 
measures of a somewhat similar nature, although all 
of them do not contain the features which are so 
objectionable in the McNary bill. I believe Senator 
Fess has introduced a bill which has the support of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine. 

“As I have repeatedly said at these conferences, I 
make it a practice never to interfere with the work of 
Congress. The framers of the Constitution carefully 
divided the functions of the Government between the 
‘executive, the legislative, and the judicial branches. 
In my annual messages to Congress I recommend 
what I think important. But as you know I never 
attempt to dictate to the leaders or the individual 
members how they should vote. 

“T think that is all today.” 


HE conference this particular afternoon, so far 

as memory serves, ran about its allotted twenty 
minutes in its usual fashion. At 4.21 P.M., the 
telephone rang in the office of Senator Tasker 
Lowndes Oddie of Nevada. 

“Senator,” said his secretary, “the White House 
wants you.” 

“What,” murmured the bewildered Oddie, “can 
the White House want with me? For six years the 
President has never recognized me for patronage or 
for social distinction. For weeks I have been trying 
in vain to get an official indorsement of the Ad- 
ministration’s coal relief bill. Hello —” 

“Senator Oddie? This is Mr. Coolidge at the 
White House talking. Yes, the President. I want 
you to vote for the Fess farm relief bill. . 
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What’s that? You can’t? You are already pledged to 
the McNary bill? . . . Well, you’ve got to vote for 
the Fess bill. It’s important for the Administration 
that the Fess bill go through. . . . You can’t?” 
“And that,” said Senator Oddie to his secretary, 
“seems to be that.” 
The newspapers next day carried the headlines: 


COOLIDGE REFUSES TO DICTATE TO 
CONGRESS ON FARM RELIEF 


Legends of Mr. Coolidge refusing to use the big 
stick on recalcitrant members of Congress are 
plentiful in Washington. Of course, Mr. Coolidge 
does everything in his power to foster this myth. 
He fills the newspaper correspondents full of the 
legend of the separation of the executive and the 
legislative branches. Once when a veto was pending 
in Congress, a delegation from a Western State called 
at the executive office. They wanted the appoint- 
ment of a certain individual to Federal office. They 
laid their case before the President with a good deal 
of emphasis. When they were through, Mr. Coolidge 
turned to them and asked, “How many of you are 
going to vote to sustain my veto?” 

Two men held up their hands. 

“Humph,” said Mr. Coolidge. “All right, gentle- 
men. I will take what you have said under advise- 
ment. Good afternoon.” 

In reality, Mr. Coolidge puts as much pressure on 
reluctant Representatives and Senators as he dares 
to put. Talk of the division between the executive 
and legislative branches serves very well for show- 
window purposes, and as long as the newspapers 
will foster it; but he himself fully realizes that it 
won’t work in the recesses of politics. 

The Coolidge ways are devious and indirect. He 
learned this method of doing business from the late 
Murray Crane, who never told a colleague to do 
anything. He always sent a man to tell another 
man to tell the colleague that something was to 
be done. By this 
subtle means Mr. 
Coolidge avoids 
direct responsibil- 
ity. To this charac- 
teristic, in a way, 
can be attributed 
his habit of ap- 
pointing a com- 
mission every time 
a crisis arrives in 
government. The 
charges against Col. 
William Mitchell 
afford an excellent 
example. 

Many members 
of the Massachu- 
setts delegation 


(National) 
THE SPOKESMAN AND THE CORRESPONDENTS BEFORE ONE OF THE SEMIWEEKLY MEETINGS 





were perturbed when the first postal salaries increase 
bill was up. They wanted to vote for the grab. They 
had pledged themselves to it. But they did not want 
to vote to override the veto of a Massachusetts 
President. So they undertook to inform themselves 
of the Presidential attitude at the White House. 
They got what they thought were assurances that 
he would agree to it. Naturally, they were surprised 


and embarrassed when a veto came up. Since then _ 


they have discontinued the practice of consulting the 
White House about measures. They have decided 
it’s safer to play a lone game. Anyway, they feel 
they can never be sure what is meant by the 
innuendoes conveyed over the telephone by Mr. 
Clark or Mr. Sanders. 

The difficulty may lie, perhaps, in Mr. Coolidge’s 
personality. His office force stands in awe of him. 
One reason why Mr. Slemp received such joyous 
adieus as he left the Secretary’s office was that he 
had had the temerity on several occasions to attempt 
to interpret the President’s mind. Mr. Slemp was 
more often correct than not. But no one, not even 
Mr. Butler or Mr. Stearns, for all their intimacy, has 
been privileged to interpret the President’s mind. 
Mr. Sanders, the present secretary, of course 
knows nothing. He is the perfect secretary to Mr. 
Coolidge. He takes nothing for granted and obeys 
his superior unequivocally. Perhaps the best thing 
that can be said for Mr. Sanders is that he honestly 
never pretends to know anything about anything 
that is going on at the White House. He ushers the 
visitors into the President’s office. He signs the 
form letters Rudolph Foster writes for him. There 
his activities end. 

In the same stable is the lovable Ted Clark, 
whose experience as secretary to the Vice President 
trained him well in the art of saying one thing and 
meaning another. He proves as cautious as any 
of those who surround Mr. Coolidge. Incidentally, 
when the punctilious Mr. Sanders was taken 
ill at White Pine 
Camp last summer, 
he had to shoulder 
the whole burden 
of the executive 
offices. The mail at 
Paul Smiths never 
arrived until about 
ten in the morning. 
Mr. Coolidge knew 
this as well as 
anyone, but to the 
harassment of Mr. 
Clark, the Presi- 
dent would ar- 
rive at his office 
promptly at nine 
and call for the 
morning mail! 
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Autumn Fires and Furies 


N dramatizing “The American Trag- 
edy,” Patrick Kearney has performed 
a very difficult feat with moderate 
success. Surely this two-volume novel by 
Mr. Dreiser, with its involutions and 
convolutions of character, was the best 
indication that, in the author’s mind, the 
story of Clyde Griffith demanded the 
complete leisure of the novel form. Only a 
genius could have attempted Mr. Kear- 
ney’s task with success. In the present 
work, Mr. Kearney does not evince genius. 
This sentimentalized story of a neurotic 
weakling proceeds on the stage in short, 
sharp jerks, and never quite succeeds in 
building up a cumulative effect. A good 
deal of time and attention is devoted to 
scenes and lines which in their complete 
crudity fail to give artistic vitality to the 
theme. This is particularly true of the 
seduction of Roberta, and the subsequent 
scene in the doctor’s office. Undoubtedly, 
the finest moment of the play is the last 
scene in the death cell. Here Morgan 
Farley displays a restraint which is un- 
fortunately absent from the greater part 
of his work throughout the play. On the 
whole, this dramatization, as presented, 
makes Clyde Griffith a sentimental and 
pathetic figure rather than a tragic one. 
A delightful contrast to the morbid 
degradation of “The American Tragedy” 
is the theme of high, spiritual devotion so 
beautifully developed in Walter Hamp- 
den’s production of “Caponsacchi” — a 
new dramatic version of Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem, “The Ring and the Book.” 
This play has all the dramatic integrity 
which Mr. Hampden’s first production of 
the season, “The Immortal Thief,” so 
conspicuously lacked. As an acting part, 
Caponsacchi finds Mr. Hampden at his 
best, fired with all the romantic fervor and 
valiant self-sacrifice of Cyrano. The only 
strong criticism which one might bring 
against the play concerns the villainous 
character of Count Guido from whom 
Caponsacchi endeavors to rescue the 
ethereal Pompilia. Guido is the blackest of 
black villains with no suggestion of light 
and shade to give the character human 
reality. One quickly loses sight of this 
defect, however, in the overwhelming 
beauty and intensity which Caponsacchi, 
as a whole, achieves. It deserves in every 
way to rank with Cyrano as one of Mr. 
Hampden’s finest achievements. 


HE Theatre Guild opened its new 
repertory season with a spectacular 
and sincere production of Franz Werfel’s 
“Juarez and Maximilian.” In this episodic 
story of the tragedy which took place 
some sixty years ago in Mexico, Werfel 


By R. Dana Skinner 


has selected for special treatment the 
character of the Archduke Maximilian, a 
man of singularly interesting qualities 
even though they are not the qualities 
which usually make for dramatic heroes. 
Maximilian, in this play, is a man who 
defeats himself. Sent into a foreign land 
to achieve the impossible task of making 
himself emperor, he devotes himself to it 





(White) 
WALTER HAMPDEN DONS THE ROBES OF THE 
ECCLESIASTIC, CAPONSACCHI, IN HIS DRAMATI- 

ZATION OF “‘THE RING AND THE BOOK” 


with a complete abandonment to ideals 
but without the inner equipment to 
achieve his end. He is a man at war with 
himself and therefore incapable of bring- 
ing peace to others. Mr. Alfred Lunt, to 
whom the part of Maximilian was in- 
trusted, undoubtedly gives one of the best 
characterizations of his career. Although 
he is still vocally inadequate to give com- 
plete expression to emotions, he has man- 
aged to do great things in conveying the 
chaos and futility of the emperor’s mind. 
Miss Clare Eames as the Empress Car- 
lotta is also a memorable figure — surely 
the most convincing portrait of turbulent 
feelings which Miss, Eames has ever 
drawn. The other outstanding perform- 
ance is that of Edward G. Robinson as 
Porfirio Diaz. The chief defect in the play 
is its lack of a central theme. It is in reality 
a series of one-act plays in which only the 
central character of Maximilian remains 
constant. For effective drama, this is too 
slender a binding thread. The play also 
fails to throw into correct proportions the 
struggle of Church and State at that 
period of Mexico’s history. For those 


interested in the true complexities of this 
question I can only recommend David 
Hannay’s life of Porfirio Diaz. 


HAT much discyssed importation 

from France, “The Captive,” by 
Boudet, is undoubtedly marked by some 
fine acting and qualities of dramatic re- 
straint. This does not alter the fact that in 
dealing with a very special form of moral 
degeneracy which has hitherto been 
barred from the stage the play is a direct 
challenge to all of those who believe that 
the theatre must be judged in its social 
effects as well as a laboratory of art. One 
school in the theatre maintains that all 
life is the proper subject matter for the 
theatre. Another school, on whose side I 
imagine most of the modern psychologists 
would be ranged, maintains that the 
theatre is a powerful instrument of mental 
suggestion capable of destructive as well 
as constructive influence. Many subjects 
which a doctor might discuss freely with a 
patient, knowing full well the right time to 
suggest a line of thought -and the right 
corrective to introduce at the same time, 
can only be charged with great danger 
when presented in the theatre without any 
possibility of corrective influence. The 
subject matter of “The Captive,” par- 
ticularly when presented in the present 
sentimentalized and glamorous fashion, 
can hardly fail to be destructive in its 
social effects. Those responsible for its 
presentation in this country have assumed 
a terrific responsibility. It is certainly not 
a fit play for the general public. 


MONG the more distinguished plays 
of the season is “Autumn Fire,” by 
T. C. Murray, an importation from Eng- 
land, where the play has achieved notable 
success. It is a play of Irish country life 
dominated by a strong and merciless study 
of destructive jealousy in the emotionally 
starved figure of a daughter, whose elderly 
father refuses to accept his advancing age 
and marries a young girl. The final trag- 
edy, which is somewhat lightened by a 
note of spiritual sincerity, is directly 
traceable to the machinations of this 
daughter. The play as a whole is well acted 
by Mr. John L. Shine and his Irish play- 
ers. The best work of all is undoubtedly 
that of Miss Una O’Connor as the daugh- 
ter. It is a difficult part for any actress, 
but Miss O’Connor manages, by the utter 
sincerity of her work, to retain a certain 
fundamental sympathy for the daughter 
in spite of her repellent qualities. This is 
indeed a feat. The play fully deserves a 
reception in this country equal to the one 
received abroad. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


by Cleveland B. Chase, is a work 

with a somewhat misleading title, 
for it is not, in any sense, a biography 
of Voltaire as a young man. It is an 
account of the two years and a half which 
Voltaire spent in England when he was 
about thirty-four years of age, after his 
difficulties with the Chevalier de Rohan 
had made a change of scene from Paris 
_desirable. But Mr. Chase could not call 
his book “Voltaire in England,” since 
the late Prof. Churchton Collins pre- 
empted that title no less than forty years 
ago, while A. Ballantyne gave us “Vol- 
taire’s Visit to England” in 1893, at a 
time when, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Chase was happily unaware that he had 
come too late into a world too old for this 
subject to have any great novelty. 

In the preface he writes: 


"Ts Young Voltaire” (Longmans), 


Our knowledge of one phase of Voltaire’s 
life is in direct contrast to this superabun- 
dance of material; the details of his visit to 
England are almost entirely ignored. With- 
out exception his biographers admit those 
years to have been among the most impor- 
tant of his life, but, for the most part, they 
are content to pass over them with vague 
generalities. The first important step in the 
investigation of this subject came with 
Churchton Collins’ essay, Voltaire in Eng- 
land. Mr. Collins succeeded in gathering 
together most of the hitherto uncollected 
material about Voltaire’s exile; many de- 
tails that Mr. Collins missed, M. Lucien 
Foulet included in his admirable edition 
of Voltaire’s English correspondence. . . . 
To both of these authors I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations. These vol- 
umes, however, deal almost exclusively 
with minute details in Voltaire’s exile; 
they make little effort to acquaint the 
reader with the general characteristics of 
that period as contrasted to the rest of 
Voltaire’s life, nor do they attempt to 
show the exact influence of his exile upon 
the formation of his character. 


“ TT is the aim of the present book to 

fill that gap,” adds Mr. Chase, and 
therefore it must be judged by the degree 
in which the author has superseded his 
predecessors, provided, of course, that one 
accepts the postulate that Voltaire’s visit 
to England had enough proven influence 
upon his career to warrant Mr. Chase’s 
conclusions. Perhaps the “‘ vague generali- 
ties” of previous commentators were 
neither more nor less than the facts de- 
manded. His immediate predecessor in 
this field, Richard Aldington, for instance, 
devotes nine pages to this aspect of the 
subject and says, “Voltaire’s exile in Eng- 
land is an important episode in his life. 





If it has been overestimated by English 
writers anxious to claim for their own 
country the credit of Voltaire’s genius, it 
has been almost as much underestimated 
by Frenchmen either from a similarly 
absurd nationalism or from real ignorance 
of English life and literature.” 

Mr. Chase, needless to say, would not 
have written a book of this scope if he 
were not convinced that Voltaire’s visit 
to England was a determining influence 
upon his life and his career, his ideas, and 
his style. Prior to his exile “to all appear- 
ances Voltaire was destined to be a 
wealthy and fashionable member of a 
most exclusive society, a very popular 
playwright, and a prolific poet. . . . He 
left France a poet, he returned a re- 
former.” In 1872 John Morley said very 
much the same thing in the chapter of 
more than fifty pages on “English Influ- 
ences” in his “Voltaire,” a work which is 
listed as that of “C. Morley” in Mr. 
Chase’s bibliography, although the work 
is correctly quoted in the body of the book. 

Morley, indulging, I presume, in those 
“vague generalities,” remarked that “ Vol- 
taire left France a poet, he returned to it 
a sage,” and he pointed out that, prior to 
his exile, Voltaire “‘had been a poet, and 
his mind had not moved beyond the region 
of poetic creation. He had beaten every 
one once and for all on the ground of light 
and graceful lyric verse. ... He had 
produced three tragedies. His epic was 
completed.” And Morley further de- 
clared that.“ Voltairism may be said to 
have begun “with the flight of its founder 
from Paris to London.” And he men- 
tioned, as typical of what surprised Vol- 
taire in England, the high esteem in which 
scientists and men of letters were held — 
that “Newton died in 1727, and Voltaire 
saw his death mourned as a public calam- 
ity, and surrounded with pomp and cir- 
cumstance.” When Mr. Chase refers to 
the differences between English and 
French practice he, too, says, “Voltaire 
got to London in time to see the funeral of 
Newton. The spectacle made a lasting 


impression upon him. The great scientist 
was buried with honors that rivaled those 
paid to royalty.” 

Lanson, Churchton Collins, Richard 
Aldington, S. G. Tallentyre, and James 
Parton, to mention only the most obvious 
references, have all treated the subject of 
Voltaire in England at greater or lesser 
length. John Morley’s analysis of the visit 
and its influence is fairly complete. What, 
then, it may be asked, has Mr. Chase con- 
tributed to the subject? After due medi- 
tation and an examination of his book, I 
feel bound to say that he has not added 
very materially to what I already knew. 
His general thesis is familiar, and although 
more elaborated, his evidences of what 
England did for Voltaire are nothing more 
than what Morley and Churchton Collins 
said when the author of “The Young Vol- 
taire” had not yet been born into this 
world of sin and sorrow and bookmaking. 
What, I wonder, were those eminent pro- 
fessors thinking of, whom he thanks in 
his preface, that they did not guide his 
enthusiasm into some less hackneyed 
channel? 


OWEVER, Mr. Chase is at that 
happy age when one must discover 
the world for oneself, and it seems to be 
the fashion for young critics to conduct 
their education in public. It is also the 
fashion nowadays to read a new biography 
in preference to an older one, especially if 
the new one is largely borrowed from 
standard works, as witness the “Ariel” of 
André Maurois. Perhaps it was with this 
thought in mind that Mr. Chase entitled 
his book as he has done. For the rest, if one 
has not read, or cannot read, the eight 
volumes of Desnoiresterres’ fascinating 
work in French, or the studies of Morley 
and Churchton Collins in English, most of 
Mr. Chase’s book will seem new. Even 
when one has read a great deal of the 
literature on the subject, it is still possible 
to read with pleasure “The Young Vol- 
taire,” for it not only brings together in a 
convenient form all that is to be known 
on the subject, but it is also the work of a 
young critic who uses English without 
pedantry and with a sense of style, 
although I wish he would use “with” in- 
stead of “to” after the word “contrast”! 
This is very far from being the original 
piece of pioneering work which the author 
in his innocence imagines, but it is well 
written and has the marks of a scholarship 
upon it which I hope to see employed in 
some field less familiar to readers of 
French literature. Let us consider this to 
be Mr. Chase’s university thesis, and look 
forward with hope to.his first real book. 
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Young Mr. Washington 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE HU- 
MAN BEING AND THE HERO: 
1732-1762. By Rupert Hughes. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $4.00. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IM- 
AGE AND THE MAN. By W. E. 
Woodward. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $4.00. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. By Charles Moore. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. » Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


HE dam of reserve concerning the 
father of our country having been 
burst by the recent publication of 
his now famous diaries, Washingtoniana 
descend upon us in a flood. The prevailing 
note in the first two of these biographies 
is one of delighted appreciation of 
George’s humanness. It is a jolly thing, 
no doubt, to discover that the great are 
never quite what they seem. As they 
descend to earth the true democrat in 
each of us swells accordingly. Yet Mr. 
Washington was such a considerable per- 
son that the veriest iconoclast must feel, 
after all the evidence is in, like giving him 
three cheers and the benefit of every 
doubt. 

Of course Washington lacked several 
degrees of being a military genius. His 
strategy was bad in the defense of New 
York City, where only the equal obtuse- 
ness of Howe prevented a complete de- 
bacle. Only one of his moves, that of 
Trenton, is without flaw. The Yorktown 
campaign ended well because of Corn- 
wallis’ stupidity, Greene’s alertness, and 
the timely arrival of the French fleet 
rather than because of Washington’s 
plan. Perhaps, too, Braddock would have 
averted defeat if he had not divided his 
forces at Washington’s advice; Forbes 
certainly succeeded where Braddock 
failed though disregarding Washington’s 
persistent counsels. But, on the other hand, 
Forbes had better troops. 


OODWARD criticizes Washington 

for trying to turn frontiersmen into 
well-drilled troops like the Europeans. 
Yet it must be remembered that the real 
enemy was France, not the Inds — as 
they are writ down in the correspondence 
of the period. When the French broke, 
Indian resistance melted away. Disci- 
plined troops were needed to meet the 
French on even terms. Again, in the 


Revolution, what Washington needed. 


most was an army which would hang to- 
gether until the British wearied of war. 
He may have taken wrong ways toward 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


discipline, but his objective was perfectly 
sound —to make an army which would 
obey orders. 

Both Hughes and Woodward, the 
former at greater length, play with the 
Sally Fairfax theme. George no doubt 
loved the lady, but not enough to wreck 
his career for her; she was equally cir- 
cumspect. They exchanged letters which 
seem to havedone 
the father 
o f our 









coun- try a 
world of good 
without harming either Mr. or Mrs. 
Fairfax. It is by no means the first time 
that a great man has loved in vain and 
corresponded with a married lady to his 
improvement, but the few letters available 
give us a hint of nothing beyond deco- 
rous regard. After all, Washington, if 
not a great general, was a great gentle- 
man in the polite relationships of life. 

If he ever failed in a point of honor, it 
was in his youth and under the strain of a 
tense frontier situation even more delicate 
than war because hostile governments had 
not seen fit to declare war. That “con- 
fessed assassination” left a blot on an 
otherwise fair record. While it is no doubt 
true that Washington would not have 
signed the capitulation at Great Meadows 
if he had understood the meaning of the 
debated word, nevertheless the fact that 
war had not been declared should have 
restrained him from precipitate action 
against the handful of French, whether 
they came on embassy, as they said, or on 
a reconnaissance, as he said. Moreover, his 
lack of zeal in meeting the terms of his 
capitulation by returning the survivors of 
that party is disillusioning.' 

It is Woodward’s pleasure to label 
Washington a business man as if that in- 
volved a slur; but even without the slur 
the description is pat. Washington was, 
indeed, a thing-man rather than an idea- 
man. He loved management, acquisition, 
solidity, respectability, and a good bar- 
gain. Precisely was he the dollar-a-year 
man born before the dollar; the father of 








his country would take no pay for his 
public services, yet did not scorn to buy 
the land warrants of his soldiery for a song 
and urge that Forbes travel a route bene- 
ficial to a company in which Washington 
was a large stockholder. Nevertheless, 
business sense is as necessary in state 
making as in sausage making. The Revo- 
lution would have been sooner over if 
there had been more good business en- 
listed in the cause. 

Although Hughes presents Washington 
in greater detail than does Woodward, 
his figure is no clearer because of the 
pains. Hughes stops, moreover, some 
years before the Revolution. Woodward 
surpasses Hughes in everything save 
lavishness of material. Especially strong is 
Woodward’s presentation of the idea that 
the Revolution really consisted of two 
wars — the Imperial Civil War and the 
People’s Revolution. Washington took 
hold of the first and brought it through to 
triumph largely because the colonials had 
the help of powerful groups in England. 
The Whig disaffection coincided with 
French support to bring the king’s 
friends to the point of making peace. But 
the People’s Revolution, manned by the 
debt-ridden frontiersmen and town wage 
earners, failed to find a leader and per- 
ished. These poor folk had rushed to arms 
under the mistaken notion that inde- 
pendence meant the millennium; Washing- 
ton saw to it that they received, not the 
fabulous cornucopia of plenty of which 
they had dreamed, but merely the right 
to pay taxes and govern themselves as 
well as they could without disturbing 
property. This is not, of course, a dis- 
tinctly Woodward idea; there are hints of 
it in the article on world politics and 
European civilization in “Encyclopedia 
Americana,” but Woodward: states the 
case with beautiful clarity. 


UGHES wins over Woodward in one 
important respect, however. In- 
stead of accepting the traditional view 
of Braddock, the Impossible, Hughes has 
gone behind the scenes to emerge dragging 
a bigger and better Braddock behind him. 
The Hughes’ Braddock is a dramatic, 
thrilling piece of portraiture, and I trust 
it stands the acid test of scholarship. 
After the Hughes and Woodward 
Washingtons, Mr. Moore’s “Family Life 
of George Washington” seems a bit tame, 
though it contains valuable material both 
in text and illustration. The conclusions 
arrived at—that George was a great 
gentleman, a dependable husband, and 
kindly stepfather are not likely to be 
challenged. In fact, they never have been. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Great American Ass. An Autobiog- 
raphy. Anonymous. New York: 
Brentano’s. $3.50. 


BITTER story, this, strongly, rudely 
A written, the saga of a pioneer 
family in Kansas from post-Civil War 
days to the present. The sons of a man of 
some talents, but one cursed with a mean- 
ness, a moral costiveness, grow up to find 
their father their greatest enemy. Their 
love turns to hate; the father with a grow- 
ing perversity rejoices in their misfortunes 
and even in their hatred. A hard, bitter 
story throughout, lit up only by a few 
streaks of acrid humor. 

Most of his family’s misfortunes in 
character and career the author blames 
on the Puritans. “I am descended from 
that pure asinine stock, the Puritans,” 
he says. But nothing whatever in the book 
justifies placing the blame on the Puritans, 
who — whatever their faults — were not 
asinine. No characteristics inherited from 
John Alden were responsible for the 
souring of the father or the incapacity 
of the sons. It is a shiftless form of think- 
ing to blame your blood or your family 
tradition for what you become in a new 
environment. The author’s story is cruel, 
and he may well blame his father, but 
why go farther back into legend? 


** * *K * 


The Widow of Epbesus. By Mary Granger. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


N this, her first novel, the author’s 

sincerity can scarcely be doubted. 
Her theme is love, subdivided into 
“ecstasy,” “memory,” and “life” —a 
purely ideal love that takes no cognizance 
of the baser human emotions. In casting 
a halo over a conventionally conceived 
marriage, she has employed an archaic 
Biblical style of writing by which the 
utmost simplicity is maintained. To some 
readers such a work will prove ambrosia, 
and to others apple sauce. 


* * * * * 


The People Next Door. By George Creel. 
New York: The John Day Co. $4.00. 


COHERENT history of the Mexi- 

can kaleidoscope is a rare and 
valuable. thing. Mr. Creel’s book is cer- 
tainly coherent; it is also readable. It 
suffers, however, from the author’s habit 
of coloring his pages with his prejudices 
and stating his prejudices as facts. In 
short, it is journalistic in spirit and execu- 
tion. Something of the mental habit which 
made Mr. Creel so effective a propa- 
gandist under Mr. Wilson continues to 


influence him in what should be a dis- 
passionate record of events. Intelligent 
modern readers have ceased to care for 
ex parte histories or for “interpretations” 
of events in the light of the author’s fixed 
ideas. As a document leading up to a 
justification of President Wilson’s Mexi- 
can policy and a condemnation of the 
policies of his predecessor and successors, 
the book has forensic value. As a readable, 
coherent narrative the volume is interest- 
ing and in a sense instructive. But it is far 
from being a scholarly or thorough study 
of the Mexican story. It is good journal- 
ism disguised as history, and the disguise 
is not particularly convincing. 


* * * * * 


Susan Shane. By Roger Burlingame. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


HIS novel has a first-rate modern 

American theme, the struggle of a 
young woman who goes into business, but 
doesn’t quite succeed in not falling in 
love. Beneath a very thin coating of 
realism, however, appears the good old 
sentimental-romantic American  tradi- 
tion, appearing in the author’s words 
about his characters’ emotions and the 
unreal dialogue he puts into their mouths. 
The fact that Susan doesn’t marry Davie, 
the man she loves, but Bernard, the man 
who has money, and hence that the book 
ends unhappily, doesn’t help much. 
Four hundred pages are constructed in 
the happy-ending manner; one had a 
right to expect a fulfillment in the last ten. 


**e * *K * 


The Public and the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. By William M. Seabury. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


ERE is an obviously sincere attempt 
to describe and put right the evils 
made apparent to an honest man during 
several years’ connection with the movies 
as general counsel to the Motion Picture 
Board of Trade and the National Asso- 
ciation of the Motion Picture Industry. 
Mr. Seabury clearly describes the present 
state of affairs, in which four or five men 
control the system whereby the functions 
of production, distribution, and exhi- 
bition are combined in one organization 
with resultant unfair competition and 
mediocrity of output. He suggests the 
amelioration of these conditions by local, 
national, and international agreement 
and legislation, concluding with a pro- 
posed act of Congress in aid of the 
Clayton, Sherman, and Federal Trade 
Commission acts. 
The author’s thesis is that motion 
pictures are, in fact, a new public utility 


and, as such, subject to the kind of 
legislation he proposes. In addition to 
its sincerity and authority, the book can 
be recommended to every serious student 
of the problem for the mass of facts made 
available to the public for the first time 
in the description of present conditions, 
although few but Mr. Will H. Hays are 
mentioned by name in a derogatory 
connection. It is marred by a tendency 
toward repetition in the legal manner, 
but this is probably because Mr. Seabury 
is so anxious to make it quite clear what 
he is driving at. To this reviewer his faith 
in the efficacy of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Codperation of the League of 
Nations against the four or five men he 
says control the industry is touching 
but unfounded. If the League cannot 
make even Mussolini behave, what can 
they do about Messrs. Zukor, Schenck, 
Lasky, and Loew? 


* eK K K 


With Eastern Eyes. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


N his more recent books, Ernest Poole 
has not attempted to draw a large 
and complex picture, but rather to sketch 
one important dramatic episode reading 
like a very leisurely short story. “With 
Eastern Eyes” is the classic situation of 
a wife and her husband in the “dangerous 
forties’ — and the other man. The 
husband is an astronomer, and they live 
in the mountains of New Hampshire 
with his observatory and his telescope on 
the hill above the house. The stars seen 
from the observatory lend a touch of the 
picturesque to a story which would 
otherwise be laid in a rather common- 
place setting. 

To work in the observatory comes 
Boganoff, a Russian, and the timeworn 
“triangle” plot takes on a fresh aspect 
when seen through his eyes. The difference 
between the Russian and the American 
psychology is cleverly drawn. In a crisis 
the Russian talks; the American acts. 
The Russian wonders at the universe; 
the American is too busy to think. Yet 
the time comes when Boganoff gets his 
opportunity to talk and makes the 
American woman pause to think before 
she acts. 

The story is of the order termed “grip- 
ping.” “Oh, the things that we might 
do—the melodramatic, lurid things,” 
thought the wife. If she had done them, 
the book would have turned into a 
detective story, but as long as she only 
thought them, it makes a very dramatic 
novelette of an emotional crisis in a 
normal American family. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
‘*UNCLE JOE’’ PASSES 


JOSEPH GURNEY CANNON, WHO SERVED THE 

NATION FOR FIFTY YEARS AS REPRESENTATIVE 

AND SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, DIED AT HIS HOME 
IN DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, ON NOVEMBER 12 


unceremoniously from his position in 
favor of a refund on income taxes 
from the Treasury surplus to affect this 
year’s payments, has now indicated his 
support of Secretary MELLOon’s plan that 
the credit should be applied to 1926 


| a COOLIDGE, jostled so 


Acme) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


taxes, payable in 1927, rather than to in- 
stallments due this year on 1925 incomes. 
The President’s original idea would have 
drawn on funds collected 
through many forms of taxa- 
tion to refund payment on 
income taxes alone, a fact which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury wasted no time in 
pointing out as unsound. The concerted 
plan as it now stands, according to ad- 
vices from the White House on November 
16, will allow whatever deduction is to be 
granted to be taken from the quarterly 
payments due on March 15 and June 15, 
1927. It is estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment that the surplus by the end of 
the current fiscal year will amount to be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $450,000,000. As 
originally proposed by Mr. Cooince, the 
tax refund would have been from ten to 
twelve per cent. If the startling figures 
issued by the Treasury officials are to be 
borne out in fact, the refund originally 
suggested, it is thought, may well be in- 
creased. If the Administration sees fit to 
present a definite plan in the President’s 
formal message to Congress next month, it 
will be up to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to embrace it in a bill and send it 
before the House. Opinions among the 
Committeemen differ as to whether the 
Administration should take a definite 
hand in shaping such a bill for legislation 
or whether it would be more effective to 


Credits 
for All 





ANOTHER VICTORY FOR FASCISM 
MAJ. MARIO DE BERNARDI, ITALIAN FLYER, WON THE SCHNEIDER CUP AIR RACES AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, ON 


NOVEMBER 13 WITH A SPEED OF 246.49 MILES AN HOUR 


have the White House maintain a strict: 


hands-off policy and leave it solely to 
Congress. 4.t the present time, Mr. Coot- 
IDGE seems inclined to do nothing more 
than urge Congress to consider his pro- 
posal and to enact legislation of its own to 
gain the desired effect. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
busy before the opening of Congress with 
arranging a program for the return of alien 
property seized during the war. And if 
carried through, this would 
call on the Treasury for ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 
from the surplus. Inasmuch as that would 
leave about $300,000,000 available, it is 
felt that the tax-refund idea would still be 
practicable. 

On November 10 the Senate of the 
United States convened for the shortest 
session on record. Fifty-three members 
were present when Vice President Dawes 
called the chamber to order 
as a court of impeachment 
totry Federal Judge GEoRGE 
W. Encuisu of Illinois. Since Judge Enc- 
LIsH had resigned a week before, the act 
was a mere formality. Adjourning as a 
court of impeachment after ten minutes, 
the Senate reconvened to install DaNniEL 
W. Stewart in the seat of the late ALBERT 
Bairp Cummins of Iowa. After the inves- 
titure, the deaths of Mr. Cummins and 
of Senator Bert M. Fernatp of Maine 
were read into the records. Once again 
the Senate adjourned, this time to recon- 
vene as a legislative chamber when both 
Houses of the Congress regularly come 
together on December 6. Nothing remains 
to be done in regard to the proceedings 
against Judge Encuisu except for the 
Senate on December 13 to hear the ex- 
pected recommendation of the House 
of Representatives, which conducts the 
prosecution in impeachment trials, that 
the charges be dropped. 

Wi.uram M. But er, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and for- 
mer Senator from Massachusetts defeated 
at the polls by Davip I. Watsu for the 

seat made vacant by the 

omen, death of the late Senator 
ysncooaed Lopce, is quoted by the 
New York Times as saying: 

“I never had any purpose other than to 
retain the chairmanship of the National 
Committee unless I was elected. In other 
circumstances it might have been another 
story.” Relieved of the pressure of mem- 
bership in the Senate, Mr. BuTLer will 
have plenty of time to devote to the 
party’s affairs; and urged by the Presi- 
dent, it is believed, he has now definitely 
spiked all reports to the effect that he 
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would resign his position as helmsman of 
the National Committee. 

Harry M. Daucuerty, Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the Harpinc Administration, and 
Col. THomas W. MILter, former Alien 
Property Custodian, are to come up for 

retrial before Federal Judge 


— Joun C. Knox on January 
Again 3» 1927, it was announced 


on November 16. As in the 
first trial, they will be charged with an 
attempt to defraud the Government of 
their true services through receipt of 
$44,000 from Ricuarp Merton of Ger- 
many as payment for facilitating the 
transference in 1921 of $7,000,000 in 
securities sequestered by the Government 
from the American Metal Company, a 
German corporation, to the Société 
Suisse pour Valeurs de Metaux. In the 
previous arraignment before Federal 
Judge Jutian W. Mack the case was 
dismissed after a twenty-three days’ trial 
when the jury had been in disagreement 
for over sixty-five hours. 

According to the Government’s plan, 
the case was to be called for December 8, 
but on petition of Max D. Srever and 
Rosert Jounstone, counsel for the de- 
fendants, who urged a delay 
on the grounds that their 
clients would be unable to 
stand the strain of the proceedings so 
soon owing to illness, the present date 
was allowed. Just why Judge Knox has 
replaced Judge Mack in charge of the case 
is not definitely known, save that Mi- 
LER’s counsel exercised the prerogative 
of the defense in such circumstances 
and requested a change in the presid- 
ing justice. Emory R. Buckner will 
again conduct the prosecution. 


Postpone- 
ment 


(Amce) 





(Keystone) 


THREATENED BY COMMUNISTS 


GOV. ALVAN T. FULLER OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

WHO, WITH MRS. FULLER, IS IN PARIS ON VACA- 

TION, HAS BEEN THREATENED WITH VIOLENCE 

IF HE DOES NOT PARDON SACCO AND VANZETTI, 

ANARCHISTS UNDER — OF DEATH FOR 
MURD! 


Autsert B. Fatt, formerly United 
States Senator from New Mexico, and 
more recently Secretary of the Interior 
under the Harpinc Administration, and 

Oil Epwarp L. DouEney, Cal- 
Again ifornia oil operator, were 
arraigned in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia before Justice 
Hoex.inc on November 10. Both are 
accused of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in connection with Fa.t’s 
leasing of Elk Hills naval oil reserves to 
Doueny, the latter is charged with having 
turned over $100,000 to Fatt as a gift 
or bribe to insure the transaction. The 





WHEN THE NAVY CUTS EXPENSES 


SEVENTY-FIVE DESTROYERS DECOMMISSIONED AND THEIR TEETH DRAWN PICTURED AS THEY LIE AT REST IN 
SAN DIEGO HARBOR. THEY CAN BE RECOMMISSIONED IN TWO MONTHS 


defendants claim that the money was 
merely a personal loan from one friend to 
another. The Government’s case, there- 
fore, rests on the possibility of disproving 
this statement. Both men pleaded “not 
guilty” at their arraignment, and the case 
was immediately ordered continued until 
November 22, the defendants being re- 
leased on a continuance of $5,000 bail 
each. The Government’s case will be 
directed by former Senator ATLEE M. 
Pomerene of Ohio, Owen J. Roserts of 
Philadelphia, and District Attorney PEy- 
ton Gorpon of the District of Columbia. 

The present case has no connection 
with the Teapot Dome scandal involving 
the names of Mr. Fax and Harry F. 
Sincxair, which will probably be brought 
up for trial in the early part 
of next year. Nor is it to 
be confused with bribery 
charges now pending against the Harp- 
1nG Secretary, Doneny, and Epwarp L. 
Doueny, Jr. 

In an account of campaign expenditures 
filed on November 16 with the secretary 
of the Senate, Representative WILLIAM 
S. Vare, Republican, elected to the 
Senate from Pennsylvania 
on November 21, declares 
that but $7,668.28 were 
spent in securing his success at the polls. 
Of this amount, roughly $150 were for 
personal expenses, for travel and “sub- 
sistence.” Of the rest, $5,000 went to the 
State Republican Committee, and $2,500 
to the National Committee. This sworn 
statement presents a marked contrast to 
the figures unearthed in the spring by 
Senator James REED of Missouri and his 
investigating committee who reported 
primary campaign expenditures for VARE 
of $600,000, of which the candidate’s 
personal budget accounted for $71,000. 
In this same campaign, it will be re- 
membered, the expenditures in behalf 
of Senator Pepper totaled $1,800,000, 
and those of Governor Pincuor approxi- 
mately $195,000. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon, last of the fire- 
eating politicians of the old régime, died 
at his home in Danville, Illinois, on Fri- 
day, November 12, in his ninety-first year. 

For fifty years, with but 


A Mere 
Pittance! 


“Uncle —_ two short intermissions, the 
* aol dynamic Republican had 


stormed up and down the 
aisles of Congress or ruled the Lower 
House from the Speaker’s rostrum with a 
hand of steel. From Grant’s second in- 
auguration to the second term of GROVER 
CLEVELAND, from the next by-election 
until 1912, from 1914 to 1922 he served 
his State as Representative. During the 
four terms when he sat in the chair, he 
was a veritable czar, holding the chamber 
under his control, directing committees, 
making them, and breaking them. In 1910, 
when the opposition led by Representative 
GeorceE Norris of Nebraska precipitated 
a crisis over the tremendous authority of 
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the Speaker to sway the Committee on 
Rules, Cannon met the first check to his 
autocratic progress. Shortly after he lost 
first the speakership, and then his seat in 
Congress. His career of actual domina- 
tion, though not of service, was at an end. 
Although often opposed bitterly by men 
within his own party as well as the Demo- 
crats, he was almost universally respected 
for his absolute integrity, his efficiency, 
his unshakable loyalty to any cause he 
espoused, and for his kindly and colorful 
personality. As his life had been one of 
seething activity, it was fitting that his 
death should have come quietly and 
easily while he slept. 

Aroused by implications which Uru- 
guayan delegates made before the League 
of Nations at Geneva last September to 
the effect that Cuban sovereignty was 

,. restricted by a treaty with 

—— 8 the United States, the gov- 

e 

ernment at Havana recalled 
Minister Garcia from Montivideo on 
November 16. At the same time, the 
Cuban Minister to Argentina was re- 
called for “inefficiency” in not reporting 
statements in the Buenos Aires press 
which were construed as offensive to 
Cuba. The State Department at Wash- 
ington is not planning any official action 
in the matter, inasmuch as it normally 
falls under the jurisdiction of the League 
of Nations in case of any acute difficulty. 
But the American representatives in the 
two capitals concerned are ready to lend 
informal aid in patching up any breach 
which may arise from anything more 
than Cuban resentment. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Confer- 
ence at London on November 16 the 
dominions of the British Empire, united 


(Acme) 


FOR BRITISH MINERS 
A. J. COOK, MILITANT AND COMMUNISTIC SECRE- 
TARY OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION (RIGHT), 
DISCUSSES THE STRIKE SETTLEMENT TERMS WITH 
BEN TILLETT 
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FROM THE THRONE OF THE CASARS 


MUSSOLINI, PREMIER OF ITALY, ADDRESSES A CHEERING THRONG OF HIS COUNTRYMEN IN THE FAMOUS OLD 
ROMAN COLOSSEUM 


definitely in refusing to ratify the text of 
the Locarno Treaties. There had been 
disagreement among the dominions rep- 
a resented as to whether or 
Lrg er not they should become 
signatories, New Zealand 
and Newfoundland being in favor of the 
indorsement, Australia willing to concur 
if the others should, and Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the Irish Free State failing to 
see the advisability of joining the mother 
country in guaranteeing European peace. 
At the same time, the conference approved 
in general the terms of the pacts. 

The matter of determining exactly the 
tuture status of the dominions still re- 
mains unsettled, with every indication 
pointing to a revision and broadening of 

the powers of the domin- 
More ions to act for themselves 
when only their own affairs 
are involved. The right of Canada to 
make its own treaties covering its domestic 
concerns was manifested in 1923 when a 
halibut fisheries treaty was concluded 
with the United States. That the diplo- 
matic representation of the dominions 
will be increased and granted a more 
authoritative position is clearly foreseen. 
Dominion representatives with the rank 
of ambassador may bé exchanged with the 
home government in the near future, the 
Conference believes. 

Marshal PitsupskI, strong man of 
Poland, scored a signal triumph in the: 
recent battle against his drastic gagging 
of the press by threatening to dissolve the 
Diet in case the decree of suppression 
should be submitted to an adverse vote 
on the floor. The radical Left was ren- 
dered powerless for the time, inasmuch as 


dissolution of the Diet would give the 
Government the right to rule the country 
by decree until a new assembly should 
be elected after a lapse of 
three months. Pitsupsk1 has 
been quoted as saying that 
although the Government has no desire to 
apply the full penalties for violation of the 
censorship decree, as they are admittedly 
severe and not subject to appeal, un- 
bridled press criticism must stop. The 
Marshal’s first hint that he considers his 
position at Warsaw comparable to that of 
Mussoin1 at Rome was given a short 
time ago when he sent his autographed 
photograph to the Italian dictator. 
Relations between Mexico and the 
United States, greatly strained since the 
inception of the Church-State war below 
the Rio Grande last July, were further 
_. taxed on November 17 b 
oe the announcement hors 
eat ? 
the State Department that 
Apo.tro D1az, successor to President 
Cuamorro of Nicaragua, had appealed 
to Washington in an effort to stop the 
smuggling of arms into his country by 
Mexican Bolshevists. The State Depart- 
ment made haste to recognize President 
D1az, and in an official statement by 
Secretary Kexioce declared that this 
“interference from outside sources” 
caused deep concern. Unofficial opinion 
maintains that the gun-running into 
Nicaragua may presage an attempt to 
assert a Bolshevist wedge between the 
United States and the Panama Canal 
Zone. It is hoped that the promises of 
amnesty and compromise extended to the 
Liberal disturbers by D1az may obviate 
the necessity of American interference. 


Czar 
Pilsudski 
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Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Edi- 

tor of Harper’s Magazine, has 

compiled a list of questions for you to 

have answered by the Securities Sales- 
man that will help to 


iiminate the Loss 
lon Investments 


A safeguard that may save you from 


l 
! 
l 
l 
the loss of thousands of dollars. 
l 
( 
l 
oN 


A copy of this Questionnaire may be 
had for the asking—it is free. 

The Financial Article appearing in the 
December issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will also help solve your investment 
problems. 
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49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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9 TIMES OUT OF 10 


We can supply Reviewers’ copies (which 
look just like new) of the Latest Books 
advertised in this magazine or elsewhere, at 
savings of 15% to 50%. 

As we have few of each title, we prefer 
you to send us a list of books wanted, and 
let us send you them C. O. D. (postage 
extra), at a guaranteed saving of 15% or 
more. You will be promptly notified of any 
titles we do not have. If for any reason 
you are dissatisfied with the condition of 
the books, your money will~be promptly 
refunded. 

Bargain Catalogues on request 


NATIONAL 


GEIFFERS BOOKSELLERS 


832 Westchester Ave. New York, NY. 




















FOR SALE 
AN OLD PLANTATION 


On Cooper River, about 40 miles by water 
or highway from Charleston, S. C., located 
between two winter home estates; S. A. L. 
Rwy Station on property; A. C. L. Station 
12 miles distant. 

Site of the Colonial town of Childbury. 
Colonial Church (1725) and lot surround- 
ed by this property. Contains 64 acres 
highland field, 41 acres old rice field, and 
739 acres wooded land. 


Apply to 
W. J. BALL 
377 King Street Charleston, S. C. 














DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Engraved with Your Name — fifty for $5.00 
$8.50 a hundred — Samples sent for inspection 
LEONARD H. ISERN 


153 East 38th Street New York 





Companion Cultured woman, registered nurse, 
or secretarial experience, wishes po- 
sition to travel in Europe. Refer- 
Secretary ences given and required. 
MISS. B. B. McCORMICK 
3416_Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Farmer Thinks for 


Himself 
(Continued from page 532) 

ahead, and spring and summer. He 
doesn’t know very much about poetry. 
“Ts 5” means no more, no less to him than 
“Hiawatha.” New books and plays may 
come and go. He cares nothing about 
Paris cafés. New York is a vague phrase 
in his consciousness; he’s heard that they 
pay fancy prices for white Leghorn eggs 
and honey and milk-fed chickens and 
baby beef. He wishes it didn’t cost so 
much to get his produce there. Mr. 
Mencken he’s never heard of, nor Bishop 
Manning. Mr. Coolidge he heard over in 
town, on the radio. He’d like to see him 
run again, though he doesn’t think he’s 
much of a farmer — those pictures in the 
paper didn’t fool him. The farmer always 
likes to see the President run again, 
whether he gets it or not. He himself so 
often has to do just that. But éf he gets it, 
the farmer would like to see Mr. Coolidge 
do something about freight rates instead 
of pitching hay on a week-end. He’s will- 
ing to take care of the hay, but he’d like 
to be able to market his corn and cattle. 

“Jealous of New York?” Can one be 
jealous of a person, an object, or a city 
that doesn’t enter one’s consciousness? 





The Canonization of 

Henry Ford 
(Continued from page 618) 
and this opportunity for still higher serv- 
ice merely represent the intellectual after- 
thoughts of a man who looks back from 
the safe heights of his own bank account. 
The second is that Mr. Ford’s wide public, 
duly impressed by the fact that Mr. Ford 
has made $100,000,000 — or maybe it is 
$1,000,000,000 — has now stopped laugh- 
ing and begun to take him seriously sim- 
ply because he has made $1,000,000,000 
—or possibly it is $1,000,000,000,000 — 
and is therefore entitled to think any- 
thing he likes. 

Either or both of these guesses may be 
true or false. They may or may not throw 
light upon the processes by which Mr. 
Ford has arrived at his present eminence 
as a man of ideas and a philosophic grasp 
of facts. But one thing is certain. Mr. 
Ford is there. For the first time in the 
history of modern America we have the 
spectacle of an amazingly rich man blos- 
soming out, not as an art fancier or a dog 
fancier or a horse fancier or a patron of 
grand opera, but as a fancier of ideas. 

Here he is, the man who made the Tin 
Lizzie, now busily interpreting Twen- 
tieth Century industrialism to itself. Here 
he is, the man who said he “wouldn’t give 
ten cents for all the art in the world,” now 
earnestly debating where art begins and 
where it ends, arguing that the essence of 
the artistic tradition is a high economy 





of means, and weighing the merits of 
respective artists. Here he is, the man who 
began hammering on an engine and found 
it was a dream, suddenly revered by many 
thousand people in many corners of the 
world, not as a mechanic, but a thinker. 
His “Life and Work” is a best seller in 
Berlin. A company of Polish statesmen 
invite him to become their king. Parents 
in Russia name their babies “Fordson.” 
The greatest bank in New York City lauds 
his grasp of economics. The University of 
Michigan confers a degree upon him for 
his “constructive imagination” and a 
genius so positive that-it has “changed 
the world.” 

A snap of his fingers was all that this 
man cared for history a few years ago. 
Gentlemen of the academies revere him 
now for that perspective on the march of 
industrialism which reveals his grasp on 
history. Meantime, the museum grows. 
It is a new chapter, and a strange one, and 
perhaps a thrilling one, for the man who 
rattled through Detroit one day in 1893 
behind the world’s first homemade motor. 





AmeRican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
149th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on January 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 

















To Keep Epucation INDEPENDENT 
Protect the right to teach evolution 
Join Tae Science Leacug or America, INc. 
509 Gillette Building, San Francisco 
Dues $3.00a year Life Membership $25.00 
Send for Leaflet 

















Books‘of All Publishers 


Let us send you our catalogues and announce- 
ments of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK CO. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 








DANISH and. In sealed tins. Sent 
WESTPHALIAN parcel t C.O. D. 


75c a lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “I nev- 


Cooked—Boned— » tasted a finer 
tiene delicacy,” writes a 


pleased customer. 
Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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ATR - MAIL (ovetey. flown’ fom 19120 aie 


COLLECTORS! mail stamps of the world, etc., is ready. 
vuie * (A collection formed today will be of 
inestimable value in years to come.) 

BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
Cummington Massachusetts 


STA M PS 1,000 fine Postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 
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The Write Gift 
for Children 


podetdent Nam 00 
Post 







| NOS7JIM ANNY¥ 


! Send Check, Money Order os U. S. Postage. 
U. Ss. PENCIL Cco., Inc. 

487 Broadway Dept. 41Z New Yeek 
AUTOGRAPHS #2." rth 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y 


the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 
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FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, p., poe y= Police pups, three months 
old, $17.50 and $20. Bull pups from imported 
sire, $12. 30 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
man Police, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD Missouri 














PAIR TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 


Pointer and Setter, $35 each. Also a litter of fine reg- 
istered Pointers, best blood, $17.50 each. 








W. FINLEY 
Sedalia Keatucky 
HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Trial. 
DIXIE KENNELS 
Herrick H8 Illinois 














HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds; trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 
CLAYTON KENNELS 

Tennessee 





Finger 
Trained rabbit hounds, ages 1 to 


FOR SALE 4 years; black and tan, spotted 


Walker om blue-tick strains. Males, $20.00; females, 








$17.50; C. O. D.; trial. 
W. O. HENSON 
Xenia Illinois 
BIRD DOGS TRAINED 
Let me train your bird dog. 
PAUL OTTO 
Winnfield Louisiana 








ARKANSAW KENNELS All $100 Coon Hounds, $75. 
All $75 ss. Re ids, $50. 
11 $50 Combination Hceunds, $37.50 1 $25 Rabbit 
founds, $15. All $25 ra a Hounds, memes nicely, $15. 
I will give twenty pode and pay express one way f 
I fail to please you. 
CHARLIE BATES, Manager 
Box 342 ena, Arkansas 








STAGHOUNDS 


Trained Staghounds oe sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire 


Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE 


BOSTON FANCIERS Perfectly marked son of 


Patsy Ringmaster, fee 


Oklahoma 








$10. Pups usually for sale. 
CURTIS MATZ 


Carmi Illinois 





PEKINGESE 


For Sale— Male Pekingese. 
RALPH J. THOMPSON 
53 High Street Battle Creek, Michigan 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion, 


Tue Farmer Tuinks For Himsetr. 1. Which 
of the following sentences most nearly touches 
the central theme of this article? Which is least 
applicable? 

a) People talk too much in generalities. 

(b) The farmer is unconcerned about New York. 

(c) The West is jealous of the East. 

(d). The American farmer is an anarchist. 

(e) The farmer thinks for himself. 

(f) The Western farmer is too busy making both 

ends meet to be concerned with politics, 

(g) Farming is discouraging work, 

(h) The farmer always likes to see the President 

run a second time. 


2. Discuss the effect on the reader of this informal 
treatment of a worn-out topic. 3. Explain the 
reference to Mr. Mencken’s Bible Belt. 4. What 
hopeful aspects are there to the farm situation? In 
what ways could the Government improve matters? 


Tue Riwpie or ABnormat Minps. 1. What is Dr. 
Myerson’s opinion of the significance of the folk 
names and the technical terms used by physicians to 
designate our mental disorders? 2. Enumerate the 
operations and the mechanical devices that physi- 
cians have used to overcome the ailments of the 
psychoneurotic. 3. What is the author’s implication 
concerning the value of these? 4. What science 
promises relief? 5. Describe some of the symptoms 
of neurasthenia. 6. What are the various causes that 
may contribute to this neurasthenic condition? 7. 
What dangers imperil the hyperesthetic? 8. Can 
you explain how people “achieve” neurasthenia? 9. 
Have it “thrust upon them?” 10. After studying 
carefully the paragraphs describing the ways in 
which neurasthenia may be “achieved” or “thrust 
upon you,” you will find it interesting to write a 
theme on this topic, Neurasthenia Will Get Me if I 
Don’t Watch Out. 11. Discuss the physical con 
ditions that contribute to neurasthenia. 12. Try to 
explain what Dr. Myerson may mean when he hints 
that the causes of mental disorders may later be ex- 
plained by an established biochemistry. Some local 
physicians may aid you in finding this answer. 13. 
Discuss the simpler treatments for neurasthenia. 14. 
Studying the paragraph commencing, “Adjust am- 
bition to abilities,” what advice do you find here that 
is applicable to yourself? Perhaps you could express it 
best in a letter to a very intimate friend. 15. Discuss 
the topic of the final paragraph — Modern Civiliza- 
tion and Neurasthenia. 


Tue Canonization oF Henry Foro. 1. Explain 
the significance of the title. 2. Relate the details 
that reveal Mr. Ford’s interest in the devices and 
implements of an older civilization. 3. According to 
Mr. Merz, what is the public attitude toward Mr. 
Ford’s new interests? Does the essayist’s analysis 
agree with your own? At what did the public 
formerly laugh? Do you discover that it still laughs 
at any of Ford’s foibles? 4. Explain this sentence: 
Mr. Ford, having in turn ohied Vulcan and Midas, 
now tries bis band at Sophocles. The editor of this 
column suspects that Mr. Merz wrote Socrates in- 
stead of Sophocles, Defend your own choice of the 
two Greek names. This article suggests many 
topics that any high-school pupil would find inter- 
esting to discuss. Here are a few: 

(a) Henry Ford as an Inventor 

(b) Henry Ford as a Peace Maker 

(c) Henry Ford as a Journalist 

(d) Henry Ford as a Historian 

(e) Henry Ford as a Philosopher 


Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. The more im- 
portant items of this article are comprehended in 
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the outline. Discuss the two or three topics which 
you personally find most enlightening. 
a) The Amusing Side to the Semi-Weekly News- 
paper Conference in the President’s Office 
(b) The Pessimism of the Exit 
(c) The Coolidge Comment on the Functions 
of the Executive and the Legislative 
Branches of our Government 
(d) Mr. Coolidge and the McNary-Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill 
(e) Senator Oddie’s Conference 
(f) Mr. Coolidge as a Pupil under Murray Crane 
(g) Interpreting Mr. Coolidge’s Innunedoes 
(h) Mr. Coolidge and His Secretaries 
(i) The Essayist’s Illogical Position — Trying to 
Explain What is Admittedly Inexplain- 
able. 
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the Brookline poet, who was, per- 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, , Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and least expen- 
sive holiday gift that you can make 


IVE health as a Christmas present—to 

G yourself, to every member of your family, 
and everybody in your community. You can! 
Buy Christmas Seals. 

The work done by these tiny, mighty little — 
seals has helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 

Seal every parcel, letter and holiday greeting 
with. Christmas Seals. Give health—and feel ‘\qpamem, 
the joy that comes with the giving of man’s rik 
greatest gift to his fellow man—healthy hap- De ! 
piness now and for years to come. ee 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 























